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INTRODUCTION 

This volume is the result of a course in social 
service for volunteer social workers. It at- 
tempts to describe in popular form the field of 
social work, without undue emphasis on ''chari- 
table" work in its narrower sense and with 
abundant suggestions of ways in which persons 
of means, time and talent, resourceful organ- 
izations or the community, can have a share in 
the work. 

The volume is intended to meet a two-fold 
need ; first to throw some light on the larger so- 
cial re-adjustments now taking place, and, sec- 
ondly, to sketch the many types of social service 
and agencies making these adjustments possible. 

The theory of social service has been vol- 
uminously treated. Here, theories are sug- 
gested only by way of example, which, to 
quote Gladstone, *'is worth a thousand argu- 
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INTRODUCTION 

ments/' Each contributor is daily engaged, 
and has been for years, in the practical applica- 
tion of certain social theories and ideals to con- 
crete problems. Each contributor is himself 
blazing new paths. The names of these con- 
tributors have been prominent for years at 
Charity Conferences and similar public gather- 
ings. Most of them are authors of national 
reputation. 

Nearly every phase of social service has re- 
ceived some measure of attention. It was not 
intended to treat exhaustively the types of serv- 
ice covered, but it is hoped that the chapters 
may reenf orce each other and together pre- 
sent a full view of present day methods and 
ideas of social reform. 

The book is primarily intended for the be- 
ginner and volunteer. 

No one has ever estimated the immense vol- 
ume of volunteer social service, direct and in- 
direct, which makes much of our present day 
philanthropy possible. It is not only far 
reaching, as a matter of fact, but one likes to 
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INTRODUCTION 

I 

believe that it stands for the higher evolution 
of Comte's Religion of Humanity or Gk)ethe's 
Religion of Deed. This new Religion of 
Service is no substitute for the older religions 
expressive of the more elemental human long- 
ings. But it does afford boundless opportuni- 
ties for self-discovery and self-expression 
through service — ^the civilizing force of our 
day. 

The call of the volunteer is itself religious 
and not to be delayed for lack of technical 
training, past experience or brilliancy. Honest 
effort, warm sympathies, human rather than 
military courage, and steady endeavor, will ac- 
complish results in this calling as in all other 
fields of himian work. Not only will rich ex- 
perience result as a daily incident, but out of 
it will emerge a well defined and conscious need 
for further training in order to render a higher 
grade as well as a larger measure of service. 

The book is divided into four parts. The 
two introductory chapters take up some of the 
great watchwords in social work. Health, Vo- 
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INTRODUCTION 

cation and Recreation are re-interpreted in 
terms of the social progress of our times. The 
second chapter presents the community idea, 
which must underlie all efforts for even the 
most intimate kind of personal salvation. 

The next group of chapters, therefore, deal 
very naturally with what might have been 
called a decade ago personal shortcomings, but 
which to-day are very commonly regarded as 
real community problems, since most of the 
conditions which create these problems are very 
largely beyond the control of the individual 
suffering from them. 

The third division deals with various as- 
pects of child life. The treatment naturally 
varies with the type of service and the special 
expert, but the idea underlying all these chap- 
ters is that wherever conditions favor the child, 
the community is spared much of the cost and 
pain required to mend a child ill-favored by 
social conditions. 

The final division deals especially with 
remedial agencies. There is much inspiration 
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INTRODUCTION 

and hope for the future in the fact that every 
social agency is not only thinking its way out 
of its immediate difficulties, but is actually de- 
vising the means. The work of every agency 
thus resembles the laying of a new railroad, 
inching its way along on the few feet of new 
rail. The religious sanctions for social service 
very properly conclude the volume. 

The organization of the course itself came 
about as a result of a definite call; and the 
book is but another way of meeting, perhaps 
forestalling, such a demand especially in cities 
where there are fewer educational opportunities 
than in Boston. Thus the book is not an acci- 
dent, nor is it a deliberate attempt to bring to- 
gether different articles without provocation, if 
one may so put it. The entire series of lectures 
was first reported and edited, then submitted to 
the lecturers for correction and criticism, and 
finally recast into consecutive chapters. 

The net results of the many accounts and 
points of view ought to be a clearer concep- 
tion of social service not only as an ideal, but 
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INTRODUCTION 

also as a practical, daily incident in one's life- 
career. It is sincerely hoped that the book will 
increase the supply of volunteers. Whatever 
may be the shortcomings of the volunteer in 
matters of technique, the ideals underlying so- 
cial service, the genuine impulses which first 
gave them birth, are often best represented in 
the volunteer. 

The sole motive, therefore, for offering this 
volume is that it may help stimulate the impulse 
and inspiration to serve. No other motive 
would have justified the great draft on the 
time and energy of so many experts. No other 
reward would sufficiently compensate them for 
the work entailed by both the course and book. 
The thanks of the director, members and 
founders of the course, however inadequate, 
are nevertheless extended to all contributors. 
The whole enterprise, including the lectures, 
public conferences and visits, was a distinctly 
cooperative undertaking — a casting of bread 
upon the waters. 
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INTRODUCTION 

For the benefit of those who wish to study 
further any phase of the subjects, several im- 
portant reference books, including those pub- 
lished by the contributors, are added to each 
chapter. 

By special arrangement with the Department 
for Social Workers of the Intercollegiate 
Bureau of Occupations of New York City and 
the Student Department of the International 
Committee of Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tions, the Supplement on Salaried Positions in 
Social Work is published in the belief that it 
will be of value to the reader who is interested 
in making social work a career. 

The editor particularly desires to express his 
appreciation of the invaluable services rendered 
by Miss Maida Herman, who not only served as 
Recording Secretary of the course, but has ably 
collaborated in preparing the volume. 

Finally special thanks are due Mrs. Albert 
W. Kaffenburgh and Mrs. A. Lincoln Filene, 
the principal founders and patrons of the 
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course, without whose zeal and devotion to com- 
munity interests neither the course nor the 
book would have been possible. 

Philip Davis. 

The Civic Service House, Boston 
March i, 191 5 
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PART I 
BACKGROUND IN SOCIAL WORK 



THE FIELD OF SOCIAL 

SERVICE 

CHAPTER I 

THE GREAT WATCHWORDS OF SOCIAL WORK 

The three great watchwords of social work 
are Health, Vocation, Recreation. The so- 
cial worker needs to fix his attention keenly 
on the latest development of knowledge in 
these fields. They constitute the great sources 
of light and power among the people. 

It is probable that the chief source of pro- 
gress for humanity during the past three or 
four decades has been medical science. The 
average length of life has during that period 
been increased by perhaps as much as one- 
fourth. This means not merely that life is 
longer but deeper and broader; so that every 
day's existence amounts to so much more. 

IS 
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THE FIELD OF SOCIAL SERVICE 

A very important part of this process is 
in the application of medical skill, including 
nursing, and in the dissemination of hygienic 
knowledge by organized and exhaustive meth- 
ods among all the less resourceful classes in 
the community. The way in which effort, be- 
ginning in slight experiments, soon attains 
broad and general effect is shown in the work 
of medical inspection in the public schools. 
As the system spreads we shall have, so to 
speak, a great hopper through which the en- 
tire new generation shall pass, with the result 
of clearing them of many incipient physical 
handicaps which would otherwise entail vast 
physical and moral damage. 

The best of such work cannot be done, how- 
ever, by institutional methods. The health 
campaign must depend largely upon each in- 
dividual home and it lays serious new respon- 
sibilities upon each individual mother. The 
mothers cannot begin to meet this challenge 
save by organization among themselves, under 
skilled and spirited leadership. 
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WATCHWORDS OF SOCIAL WORK 

The measure of the work still to be done 
may be realized by considering that in spite 
of the progress which has been made, only 
half of each generation reaches the beginning 
of productive life at the age of sixteen or seven- 
teen. The rest are ambushed and destroyed 
by the evil physical conditions which we still 
permit. 

The second watchword is Vocation; and I 
refer now not so much to the profound issues 
with regard to the conduct of industry, as to 
the problem of providing boys and girls in 
broad and substantial fashion, with appropri- 
ate opportunities for useful and progressive 
careers. We need to realize what an extreme 
restriction of privilege the educated classes 
have, and what a vast re-enforcement it would 
be to general human well-being as well as to 
the economic progress of the nation, if the chil- 
dren of working people could be intelligently 
trained and launched upon the occupations 
which their nascent abilities should indicate. 
Certainly not more than fifteen per cent, of our 
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THE FIELD OF SOCIAL SERVICE 

children receive any such education for life. 
Every social worker should keep before his 
mind the question how to give a fair start in 
life to at least the next fifteen per cent. Such 
gains as have been made in this direction have 
grown to a considerable extent from the pi- 
oneer efforts of agencies for social service and 
further progress must rely upon much the 
same source. 

Recreation under responsible direction, 
which has so often been looked at as a mere 
meaningless alternative of evil pursuits, is to- 
day recognized as a matter of the most posi- 
tive and far-reaching value to the whole rising 
generation. It has, of course, its preventive 
significance; and in this way for many city dis- 
tricts it is physically and morally a matter of 
life and death to children and young people. 
It is found to be the case, for instance, that 
the moral danger of low wages to girls is in 
the fact that they are thus so often left re- 
sourceless for the necessary recoil of mind and 
spirit after the strain of the working day. 
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WATCHWORDS OF SOCIAL WORK 

But beyond that point of view, the whole- 
hearted conspiracy of enjoyment, led by those 
who are thought of as participants, is one of 
the most vital means for the exaltation and 
fulfilhnent of life. Some of the finest achieve- 
ments of this sort are made by young men and 
women who in greater or less degree transfer 
the scene of their social life from the more fa- 
vored to the less favored neighborhoods. 

Influence through participation is the prin- 
ciple through which all of these fields of help- 
ful activity are to be entered and developed. 
This method is not so difficult because the great 
body of the working people, which constitutes 
fifty per cent, of any city population, is actu- 
ated not so much by its ambitions or its necessi- 
ties as by its loyalties. No greater patriotic 
service and no higher human privilege can come 
to the young men and women of the small frac- 
tion which makes up the professional and com- 
mercial classes, than to enter into some of the 
great human, h&spitable loyalties which are 
characteristic ojq working people. 
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THE FIELD OF SOCIAL SERVICE 

The question often arises whether one's ef- 
fort should be with persons or with broad con- 
ditions. The answer is that the attack must 
be from every side. We must seek both to 
be friendly and to be statesmanlike. One of 
the best ways in which to reconcile these ap- 
parently divergent motives is to become per- 
sonally involved in the actual interplay of the 
life of an industrial neighborhood. Here you 
have a community which is small enough for 
simple, first-hand acquaintance, yet large 
enough to include all the problems of the city 
and even of the nation. Indeed, there are few 
American city neighborhoods where, in es- 
sence, the great international issues are not 
actively present. 

Suggested Reading: 

t 

Woods, Robert A. The City Wilderness. Boston: 

Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1899. 
Woods, Robert A. Young Working Girls. Boston: 

Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1913. 
Woods, Robert A. Americans in Process. Boston: 

Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1903. 
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CHAPTER II 

the community and the citizen 

By Jeffrey R. Brackett 
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CHAPTER II 

THE COMMUNITY AND THE CITIZEN 

Every one of us is a member of a community 
and a certain share of responsibility for a 
community life and action falls upon each of 
us. At Simmons College every year I ask my 
class this question: 

"When did Robinson Crusoe first realize 
that he was a social being?" 

Nine out of ten in every class say, "When 
he saw the footprint of the man Friday." 

And I say, "Robinson Crusoe should have 
thought that there might be another shipwreck 
on the island any day. Social life should al- 
ways have existed for him in expectancy. It 
might have begun the next morning." Our 
conditions are totally different from Robinson 
Crusoe's. Without his isolation we ought 
never to lose our social sense or forget our 
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THE FIELD OF SOCIAL SERVICE 

responsibilities. Our world is built for com- 
munity life. 

"What is a community ?" In order to get at 
it through the smaller unit, let us consider first, 
"What is a neighborhood ?'' "Is East Bos- 
ton a neighborhood ?'* Some months ago there 
was an awakening of moral interest and of pub- 
lic sentiment in East Boston. The largest hall 
was packed with leaders and ministers of all 
faiths and their followers. They demanded 
better measures for the protection of children, 
especially on the streets. Here was an expres- 
sion of neighborhood life and spirit which re- 
affirmed the vitality of the social sense. Can 
that sense of neighborhood life and spirit 
broaden out into the larger neighborhood, the 
community ? The germ of city or state loyalty 
is loyalty to the best possible expression of 
neighborhood life. 

Is there, then, such a thing as a community 
spirit similar to the neighborhood spirit ? Cer- 
tain tendencies — social, artistic, or religious 
mark certain communities. For instance one 
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ancient community of Greece was marked by a 
high artistic development ; another was notably 
warlike; other communities have been marked 
by a strong religious sense. Boston has some- 
times been spoken of as not a locality but "a 
state of mind." This description most justly 
refers to the Puritanical spirit, the New Eng- 
land conscience of early Boston. It ruled 
strongly and lent color to the whole locality. 

To bound a community geographically is not 
easy. For example, Cambridge, a city of over 
one hundred thousand inhabitants, which is 
merely separated from Boston by a small body 
of water, is financially centered and has a great 
many interests in Boston. There is very little 
differentiation between the modern city proper 
and its immediate suburbs. 

It is easier to bound a community politically. 
Every community, naturally, as well as politi- 
cally, divides itself into sections called neigh- 
borhoods, but every neighborhood dweller 
should cultivate the larger sense of responsi- 
bility which his membership in the great cor- 
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poration called the city, demands. This grow- 
ing social sense leads to more commimity ac- 
tion. It is in distinct contrast with the earlier 
marked individualism abroad and in the United 
States. Many persons then felt that the best 
community was the one with the least compul- 
sion. That is true if it means much helpful 
voluntary action. It is especially true to-day 
in exactly the opposite sense of its earlier use, 
in that the community which requires the least 
compulsion is not the one which is most in- 
dividualistic but most social minded, because 
many of its citizens are socially minded. If 
we, who are members of these corporations, 
were really so minded, really loved our neigh- 
bors as ourselves, or loved them better than 
ourselves, we would not need the compulsion 
which comes from government. That, unfor- 
tunately, is still a very Utopian idea. 

The trouble is that in these corporations 
which we call communities, many persons are 
well-meaning but cannot express this well- 
meaningness. Many are indifferent, perhaps 
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because of the great enemy of mankind, self- 
ishness. A few are distinctly vicious. The 
result is that very many persons do not play 
the game of neighborliness as they should. 
So the organized supervision of the commun- 
ity, government, and its activity, grows as men 
realize their interdependence. Two of the 
main functions of government are to prevent 
the ills against which individuals cannot fight 
singly, and to provide opportunities which they 
cannot get of themselves. 

Some persons fear more governmental 
power. Others regard it as a natural expres- 
sion of the developing commimity life; as the 
mark of the swinging of the pendulum away 
from the "let alone," individualistic doctrine 
of a former generation. We should not for- 
get that this concerted action of the community 
through government is not the only expression 
of community life. We should not let the 
pendulum swing too far in that direction. 

There are many persons who feel that some- 
how public officials cannot be good officials. A 
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public official can be as humane and considerate 
as a private worker. If a paid worker or a 
volunteer were employed by the State Board 
of Charity of Massachusetts to-morrow in- 
stead of by the Associated Charities, he would 
not be any less thoughtful in his work. 

What we are going to get out of govern- 
ment depends chiefly on what we put into it. 
That is where our responsibility as members 
of these communities comes in. The com- 
munity life as expressed through government 
may seem a little far off, and yet it is very near 
us all. Every one of us, by increasing the 
community spirit, can do something to help 
make a more wholesome community life. Our 
public officials will then reflect this spirit. 

We must promote a sense of association, a 
habit of working together such as is exempli- 
fied in wholesome, democratic village improve- 
ment societies, local pageants and old home 
weeks. The sense of comradeship and mu- 
tual understanding will follow. That does 
not mean that everyone is to be intimate with 
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everyone else. Life is too busy and complex 
for that. It does mean that the members of 
a community shall get nearer one another with 
more understanding and sympathy and respect 
as members of a great corporation. It means 
that we shall often get out of the byways of 
our intimacies, in order to walk along the high- 
ways of neighborhood and community life, 
shoulder to shoulder, with mutual respect and 
helpfulness. 

This organization of neighborhood and com- 
munity life is needed in the small towns and in 
rural districts, as well as in the cities. An 
illustration of the possibilities of organization 
is seen in the growing interest among farmers 
in cooperation of production and distribution. 
A keen observer of coimtry life says: *'At 
the basis of the work of rural organization 
must be the neighborhood idea." The farmer 
should be "active in organizing the social and 
moral forces around his farm." 

The best illustration of community life is 
that of a cooperative association, that is, a 
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"mutual benefit" association to which everyone 
contributes something and from which every- 
one draws benefits. The difference between 
such a cooperative association and a commu- 
nity, is that the former is made up of persons 
who know the game and wish to play it ; the lat- 
ter is made up of persons who find themselves 
members by accident of birth or circumstances. 
Our job all along the line is to quicken the 
sense of a community spirit. It is a large and 
glorious task, which is linked with all the best 
modern movements. 

We in this country think we are in the front 
of the march of democracy. Yet we must 
sometimes feel that the London County Coun- 
cil is a more democratic body than any of our 
municipal corporations. Such thoughts can 
only rouse us. We must learn to regard our 
great country as the aggregate and the expres- 
sion of many large and small communities, and 
then there falls on each one of us, the solemn 
and superb responsibility of developing more 
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true political and social democracy within the 
particular community in which we live. 

There can be no political democracy unless 
we get more social democracy. The latter 
means more intelligent, more considerate and 
more effective neighborliness. It means a bet- 
ter understanding of people^s burdens and help- 
ing them to carry these burdens. 

Public service, paid or professional, largely 
depends on efficient volunteer neighborhood 
service. We expect more of the social worker 
than ever before. His standard of social 
ethics, his quality of service will help to make 
the spirit of the community in which he lives, 
realize the democratic ideal for which he 
stands. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE HOUSING PROBLEM 

Briefly stated, the housing problem is the 
question of securing in all dwellings, both new 
and old, a reasonable amount of light and ven- 
tilation, adequate fire protection, good sanita- 
tion, decent privacy and proper maintenance 
or care. In other words, it is the question of 
providing for all classes of the population, the 
essential physical requirements for a sound and 
healthy family life. 

From another point of view, it is the prob- 
lem of compelling landlords, who are indif- 
ferent to the welfare of their tenants, to build 
and maintain their properties so that they will 
be fit for habitation ; and of compelling tenants, 
whose filthy habits and customs are a menace 
to the community, to respect the rights of their 
neighbors. 
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Naturally the housing problem first attracted 
attention in the cities, where in certain quar- 
ters, everywhere called "slums," are to be found 
large numbers of dwellings in which some or 
all the essentials for healthy living are absent, 
/x^ Many causes have combined to produce the 
slum, or rather are combining to produce it, 
for the process is still going on before our 
eyes in thousands of communities all over the 
United States. The most potent of these are 
the rapid growth of industrial towns and 
cities, the absence of an effective housing law, 
the lack of any supervision worthy of the 
name, and the influx of a vast horde of people 
whose standards of living are below the Amer- 
ican level and who have for the most part 
crowded into our manufacturing centers. 

As communities grow, land becomes more 
valuable. The old fashioned detached houses 
and buildings of other kinds give way to a 
construction considerably higher and cover- 
ing a greater proportion of the lot. Since the 
property is rising in value, the owner feels 
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that he must have a larger return on the actual 
or nominal capital invested. In the absence 
of any law to the contrary, this encroachment 
upon the yards goes on until the vacant spaces 
in the interior of the blocks, which are so nec- 
essary for light and ventilation, are much re- 
duced in area and sometimes practically dis- 
appear. Thus the "Boston 1915'* housing 
committee found that only eleven to sixteen 
per cent, of the houses in the typical .crowded 
districts had back yards which satisfy the 
present legal minimum requirement. In the 
North and West Ends of Boston, more than 
eighty-two per cent, of the land, exclusive of 
streets, is covered by buildings, and dwellings 
cover from eighty-one to eighty-eight per cent, 
of their lots. 

In these districts where there is such a con- 
gestion of buildings on the land, and espe- 
cially when there is neither adequate law nor 
supervision, as has been the case until recently 
in most cities and towns, there will be found 
every form of housing abomination — dark 
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rooms and halls, unventilated closets used as 
bed rooms, damp and decaying cellars, hideous 
sanitary accommodations, dangerous fire risk, 
dirt, filth and dilapidation. 

The physical disabilities of unregulated 
buildings are bad enough in themselves, but 
they are made infinitely worse by an almost 
incredible overcrowding for the most part by 
people whose standards of living are exceed- 
ingly low. Overcrowding is almost invari- 
ably a characteristic of urban slum areas. 
The land carries too many buildings and the 
tenement too many human beings. 

Two districts in Boston, the same for which 
I have just given figures indicating the land 
congestion, covering an area, including streets, 
of about one hundred and three acres, had in 
1905 a population of approximately forty-four 
thousand people. In other words, on a piece 
of land which would be thought small for a 
single country place we find the population of 
a good sized city. More than twenty thou- 
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sand of these people live in bed rooms with 
less than four hundred cubic feet of air space 
per capita. That is, these twenty thousand 
people are living below the lowest standard 
fixed as the minimum by any city in the United 
States or Europe which has undertaken to 
establish a minimum. The density of popu- 
lation in these districts, four hundred twenty- 
seven persons to the acre, is high for so large 
an area, but there are single blocks or parts of 
blocks in Boston and New York where the 
density of population will rise to eight hun- 
dred and even to twelve hundred and over to 

the acre. 

Time will not permit any particular descrip- 
tion of the- conditions which may be found any- 
where in these congested districts, nor of the 
swarming life which spans there without limit, 
but this can safely be left to the imagination, 
with the certainty that no unaided imagination 
can do full justice to the facts. Suffice it to 
say, that practically wherever there is conges- 
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tion of land and humanity, wherever there 
are bad living conditions, there is a housing 
problem, often of staggering proportions. 

The effects of bad living conditions are 
moral, physical and social. Lack of privacy, 
the common use of toilets by large numbers 
of both sexes, the herding together of men 
and women, young and old, as they are herded 
day and night in thousands upon thousands of 
apartments in cities and towns the country 
over, inevitably must have the gravest moral 
consequences. A clean, sweet, pure home life 
is the foundation of a sound and healthy so- 
ciety, but under conditions like these, there 
can be no real home life. Instead, the slums are 
the breeding places of intemperance, disease, 
vice, degeneracy, crime and poverty. They are 
taxing the resources of society almost to the 
breaking point in the effort to care for the 
human wreckage which they are steadily turn- 
ing out. 

Miss Harriet Fulmer, Superintendent of the 
Visiting Nurse Association of Chicago, in a 
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paper a few years ago before the National 
Conference of Charities and Corrections, de- 
clared that "two-thirds of the delinquent chil- 
dren, two-thirds of the physically ill children, 
one-third of the mentally deficient, one-third 
of the shiftless mothers and two-thirds of the 
deserting fathers, come from homes where 
dirty and ill ventilated rooms predominate. 
To bad living quarters can easily and without 
exaggeration be attributed two-thirds of the 
necessity for much that we call ^problems' in 
our reform work." To say nothing about the 
vicious and the criminal, something must be 
done to stop this swelling stream of the unfit 
or we shall be overwhelmed by the flood. 

Physical deterioration is another one of the 
marked results of bad living conditions. 
Fresh air and sunlight are- essential for physi- 
cal health, but there are thousands of apart- 
ments where the air is always fetid and into 
which the sun rarely or never shines. 

One of the most striking examples of the 
effect of slum life upon strength and stamina 
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is aflforded by the records of the recruiting sta- 
tions for the English army in the city of Man- 
chester during the Boer war. It is said that 
eleven thousand men tried to enlist and that 
out of this number only one thousand were 
accepted for active service. The rest were too 
much below par physically to stand the wear 
and tear of army life. The significant thing 
is that most of these men came from the con- 
gested districts of the city and the connec- 
tion between cause and effect became start- 
lingly apparent. 

A high death rate from certain diseases, 
notably tuberculosis, is characteristic of slum 
life. This has been brought out by many in- 
vestigations both at home and abroad. Tuber- 
culosis, especially, is a disease of darkness, 
poor ventilation and overcrowding. A study 
of twenty-nine hundred deaths in the city of 
Mannheim, Germany, made a few years ago, 
demonstrated this very clearly. Among the 
families which occupied apartments of six 
rooms ten and three-tenths per cent, of the 
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total number of deaths were from tuberculosis. 
As the number of rooms per apartment de- 
creased and the average number of tenants per 
room increased, the percentage of deaths from 
tuberculosis steadily rose, until among families 
occupying apartments of three rooms or less 
with more than three persons to the room, it 
amounted to forty-two and two-tenths per 
cent, of the total number of deaths. Mrs. 
Albion Fellows Bacon, who has so roused the 
State of Indiana to the dangers of bad hous- 
ing, has remarked: "Every time a baby dies, 
the nation loses a prospective citizen, but in 
every slum child who lives, the nation has a 
probable consumptive and a possible criminal." 
This indicates how common this disease is 
where unsanitary living conditions prevail. 

This does not begin to complete the tale of 
evils for which bad housing is responsible, but 
it must suffice. The Nation is paying a tre- 
mendous price for its indifference to the way 
in which its citizens live. A large part of the 
Cost of our penal system and of the millions 
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spent in charity — -an appalling slaughter of 
children and an enormous waste of adult life — 
is clearly due to indifference, 

A difficult task is before us to clean up and 
abolish the slums we now have, to prevent 
their further development in the future, and 
to provide healthful and inexpensive dwellings 
which will make it easier to maintain the right 
kind of home life. 

A beginning has been made. Some years 
ago the growth of the housing problem com- 
pelled the larger cities, like New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago and Boston, to attempt the 
regulation of tenement house construction. It 
was a step in the right direction and a long 
step, but it was not always taken with due care 
and forethought. 

In Boston, according to law, the definition 
of the tenement house, was any dwelling four 
stories or more in height and housing four 
families and upwards. For such dwellings 
the law laid down requirements covering light 
and ventilation, sanitation, fire protection, etc. 
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This was a great improvement over what had 
been allowed before, but unwittingly the law 
saddled this Commonwealth and the industrial 
part of New England as a whole with what is 
now one of the most diiScult of housing prob- 
lems. 

Speculative builders quickly discovered that 
if they put up wooden buildings only three 
stories high and designed for only three 
families, they were practically free from the 
law's demands. As a result of this discovery, 
an era of kindling wood construction be- 
gan, which has made the "three decker" a 
common type in well-nigh every manufactur- 
ing community. 

This form of dwelling, according ' to the 
housing laws of every city west of the Hudson 
River, so far as I know them, and of every 
state which has a general housing law, is a 
tenement house. But it is highly objection- 
able for a number of reasons. It is usually 
flimsily built to sell to the unwary and rapidly 
deteriorates. Many a man who has bought 
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these flats as an investment has seen 
them swallow up his savings in his effort 
to keep them habitable. In the absence of lo- 
cal ordinances to the contrary, they may be 
built with an utter disregard of the health and 
safety of the occupants, and I have seen them 
repeatedly with only one means of exit. At 
the best they are dangerous fire traps. Often 
they are placed only six feet apart, or less, and 
the yard space at the rear may be scarcely 
more. Even when they have two staircases, 
the occupants of the top floors sleep there at 
the risk of their lives. 

Furthermore, the "three decker" is terribly 
destructive of surrounding property values. 
Let one be built on a good residence street and 
the selling price of nearby places is automati- 
cally cut in tAyo. You may not steal my purse 
out of my pocket, but you may build a house 
which may take the life of the tenant and cer- 
tainly will rob me of half my savings which 
I have invested in a home. This is neither rea- 
sonable nor just. 
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An equally undesirable effect of this kind 
of dwelling is to be noted in the tenant. The 
higher a family lives above the ground, the 
less interest it takes, as a rule, in the commun- 
ity of which it is a part. When it has its feet 
on the ground, as in a one- or two-family house, 
it belongs and it has a personal stake in the 
life of the town. When it goes up into the 
air, it seems to lose its community interest. 
"Three decker" towns are conspicuously lack- 
ing in public spirit. So much for the injury 
which an ill-digested housing law may do. 

The later codes, however, are better drawn. 
Massachusetts now has a tenement house act 
for towns, which covers the three- family flat; 
and one for cities, which covers the three- 
family flat; and another for cities, which also 
includes certain types of two-family houses. 
Undoubtedly laws will soon come which will 
regulate all classes of dwellings, for in all alike 
the health and welfare of occupants and the 
entire community should be carefully safe- 
guarded. 
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For those who are interested in the common 
good, no field of effort offers larger opportuni- 
ties for service than does housing reform. It 
is a great problem and to solve it calls for the 
cooperation of every public minded citizen. 
In attacking it we should first get the facts. 
Practically every community— city, town and 
country — ^has its housing question, but local 
pride is apt to blind us to it. Take nothing 
for granted but go and see what there is. As 
a preliminary read some of the books on the 
subject, like "Housing Reform," by Lawrence 
Veiller, which gives the view point of the city, 
and the Proceedings of the Conference of the 
National Houspg Association, in which the 
suburban and rural aspects of the question are 
discussed. Endeavor to form some sort of or- 
ganization to carry on this work, something 
which shall include all kinds of people with the 
social point of view, especially business men. 

Having learned the facts, study the local 
housing laws, if there are any, and then take 
up the matter of law enforcement. This will 
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bring you into contact with the local boards 
of health. The plans of dwellings as they 
are filed should be carefully examined, to see 
if they conform to law. This is important, 
but a small number of interested people can 
easily do it. To follow the work of the board 
of health is much more important and calls 
for the patient, persistent, indefatigable serv- 
ice of a large number of both men and women. 
Every community should be districted, and 
then subdivided into small sections, each of 
which may be put under the charge of one or 
two volunteer inspectors. . 

These volunteers should visit the dwellings 
for which they are responsible at least every 
week, and at first probably oftener. They 
should report every nuisance and every viola- 
tion of the health laws, and see to it that the 
board acts upon their reports speedily and 
satisfactorily. Faithful work of this kind will 
have great results. Nothing on earth will so 
keep a public board up to its duty as the knowl- 
edge that it is being followed and watched by 
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a group of vigilant and determined citizens. 
They should publish all they find without fear 
or favor, in the public press if they can, and 
in bulletins of their own if they cannot. This 
will shake out inefficient and venal officials and 
will solve important phases of the housing 
problem. 

A stirring account of what can be done in 
this way has been given by Jane Addams in her 
story of how the Hull House Women's Club 
lowered the death rate in the Hull House ward 
in Chicago. 

Should there be no adequate housing law, 
set about getting one, for such a law is a prime 
necessity. Do something for the education of 
tenants. The foreign housewife, ignorant 
of our ways of doings things, needs to be 
taught how to live in accordance with Ameri- 
can standards. Here is a chance for women 
to render splendid volunteer service. Sani- 
tary inspectors who have had training in house- 
hold arts can also be employed, or there 
can be a combination of both kinds of service. 
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These most obvious forms of service are neces- 
sary because the task is utterly beyond our un- 
dermanned town and city boards with their 
pitifully inadequate appropriations. 

These are the steps in volunteer serv- 
ice which should first be taken. They will call 
for great determination and persistence and 
when they have been achieved, other phases 
of the problem will be ready for attack. 

Suggested Reading: 

Report of the Housing Committee of "Boston 1915/* 
Proceedings of the National Conference of Charities 

and Corrections for 1908. 
De Forest, Robert W., and Veiller, Lawrence. The 

Tenement House Problem. New York: The Mac- 

millan Company, 1903. 
Unwin, Raymond. Town Planning in Practice. 

London : T. Fisher Unwin, 1909. 
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CHAPTER IV 

FIRE PREVENTION 

The problem of fire control is intimately con- 
nected with the safety and welfare of the 
human race. The number of lives which have 
been sacrificed through fire reaches into the 
thousands, and the number of injured into the 
tens of thousands. In 1910 over fifteen hun- 
dred lives were lost by fire, and fifty-six hun- 
dred persons were injured. It seems unbe- 
lievable that these frightful losses are allowed 
to occur when it is known that from fifty per 
cent, to seventy-five per cent, of all fires are 
preventable. The lack of proper protection is 
nothing short of criminal carelessness on the 
part of our law makers. 

The fire losses in the U. S. A. have 
amounted to fourteen billions of dollars in 
less than fifty years. This vast sum repre- 
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sents an amount twice as great as the real 
estate valuation of the City of Greater New 
York; fourteen times as much as our national 
debt, and thirty-five times as much as the cost 
of the recent Balkan War to all the nations 
concerned. Our fire loss is from six to nine 
times as great as that of any country in Eu- 
rope. 

Yet with present laws and regulations 
strictly enforced and improved, where neces- 
sary, this waste could be cut down one half. 
Here is a big field for constructive statesman- 
ship and preventive social work. The in- 
creased safety of buildings would automatic- 
ally reduce the insurance rates. Such a re- 
duction would benefit every man, woman and 
child in this country, because, contrary to the 
popular belief that the insurance com- 
panies pay the fire losses, every citizen 
who pays his rent or carries any insur- 
ance, bears his share of these losses. This 
fire tax is none the less burdensome be- 
cause it is indirect. Moreover we do not only 
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pay the fire losses of our own community, but 
also those of every other. For example, 
Massachusetts is to-day paying a greater in- 
surance rate because of the San Francisco fire 
in 1906. 

With a reduction in fire losses, the cost of 
our Fire Departments would be greatly re- 
duced. This would necessarily result in a re- 
duction of the taxes which we pay to the city 
and state. 

The reduction of fire hazards indirectly in- 
volves the health, sanitation, comfort and 
safety of our citizens. Combustible rubbish 
is not only dangerous from the point of view 
of fire, but in nearly every case it is injurious 
to health. Limiting the number of people em- 
ployed or living in buildings means better 
health, increased comfort as well as safety 
in getting out of the buildings in case of fire. 

The loss of life from fire has principally 
been from factories, hotels, apartment houses 
of second-class construction and lodging 
houses. 
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The cheap lodging house may be considered 
a typical case of the worst fire risk. There are 
nearly two thousand men lodged every night 
in the fifteen cent, twenty cent and twenty- 
l/ five cent lodging houses of Boston. The 
houses each have a capacity of from seventy 
to two hundred seventy-five. Generally only 
the upper stories of the building are occupied 
by the lodgers, the basements and the ground 
floors being let for mercantile purposes. The 
second floor usually contains the office and 
lounging room, and in some cases sleeping 
rooms which are even smaller than the state- 
rooms on ocean liners. The upper floors con- 
tain either similar rooms known as cubicles or 
open dormitories. 

The cubicles are constructed by dividing the 
main room into little rooms with wooden par- 
titions about six feet in height. Almost all 
the available space is taken up, leaving barely 
enough for a narrow passageway between the 
different groups of rooms. Some of these pas- 
sageways are not wide enough to allow the 
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opening of opposite doors at the same time. 
In these cubicles is a metal bed with metal 
springs, a mattress generally made of excelsior, 
sheets, pillowcases, blankets, and a small locker 
in which the lodger locks his clothes when he 
retires. The door to the room is generally 
locked. The lockers are small as the lodgers 
are not expected to have any baggage other 
than what they wear. 

In the dormitory the beds are arranged in 
rows of double tiers, one above the other, with 
a narrow passageway between each tier and a 
narrow aisle between each row. Each man 
has a locker near the head of his bed. Four 
hundred cubic feet of air space, the minimum 
fixed by the Board of Health, is allowed to each 
lodger. 

Such lodging houses have for many years 
been inspected by four different departments. 
The Police Department, who licenses them, in- 
spects them to see that they live up to the rules 
and regulations as laid down by the Police 
Commissioner; the Board of Health inspects 
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conditions of heating and lighting, the num- 
ber of people housed and certain sanitary con- 
ditions; the Building Department examines 
the means of egress and the fire extinguishing 
appliances; and the Fire Department, the re- 
moval of combustible rubbish. As long as 
there are four departments partially in con- 
trol and no one with sufficient authority to 
carry out all the laws, the responsibility can 
never be properly placed. Yet this division of 
authority exists in many other states. 

As an example of the inadequacy of such in- 
spection consider the fire in the Arcadia lodg- 
ing house in Boston. The fire started in a 
closet which was locked as usual and was full 
of rubbish. It spread rapidly to the stairs just 
above the closet and in a short time the flimsy 
structure was aflame. In the first place, there 
were not enough fire escapes. Doors which 
should have been open were locked. There 
were no automatic sprinklers. Men crowded 
the windows in vain efforts to push their way 
to the fire escapes and safety. In less time 
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than it takes to write it down, the mattresses 
were aflame and before the fire was tinder 
control twenty-four people were burned or 
smothered to death. 

Every fire, except an explosion, is of the 
same size when it starts. A cup of water will 
put it out. 

There must be laws which will provide for 
protection against such fires and such laws 
must be put into effect by an efficient executive 
force. 

The first definite move in this direction in 
Massachusetts has been made by the presenta- 
tion to the legislation of a model fire preven- 
tion law. 

This Act provides that all existing powers 
be transferred to and vested in a Fire Preven- 
tion Commissioner. 

In addition to these powers, the com- 
missioner has the power to make orders and 
rules relating to fires, fire protection and fire 
hazard binding throughout the metropolitan 
district. Such rules may require the establish- 
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HEALTH AND MEDICAL SOCIAL SERVICE 

The ideal volunteer social worker in any field 
is the person who is sufficiently interested to 
put in both time and money. I advise no one 
of means to put in a great deal of money un- 
less he can also give some time to the work. 
Otherwise one is never sure how wisely the 
money is used. This is the best way of se- 
curing first hand information in any particular 
field. Wherever I can influence a high type 
of woman, I try to get her into social work for 
the sake of the woman as well as the work. 
There is -nothing which gives a woman more 
satisfaction than social work. 

I want to commend especially the field of 
volunteer medical social service. Why has 
sickness and disease any particular need of the 
medically trained social worker? Why is not 
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ment of automatic sprinklers, fire resisting par- 
titions with fire doors to separate stairways, 
isolated elevator shafts, metal framed win- 
dows, automatic alarms, adequate fire escapes, 
etc. 

Very few states have such model laws. 
The reason is that we place property rights 
above human rights. The duty of the social 
worker, paid or volunteer, is to urge upon the 
public as a whole the necessity of advocating 
such changes; and upon each member of the 
community his individual duty and responsi- 
bility. 

Suggested Reading: 

Kenlon, John. Fires and Fire Fighters. New York : 
George H. Doran Company, 1913. 

Note — For unusual opportunities for emergency 
relief and rehabilitation work after fire see, "Emer- 
gency Relief after Washington Place Fire," and other 
valuable publications of American National Red Cross 
Society, Washington, D. C. — Editor. 
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moral situation, some crime or some error com- 
mitted in the past, has so changed the situation 
that there must be moral relief before there ican 
be physical. But he has no time to look into all 
these attendant causes of illness. Habits, 
economic and moral conditions cause the ill- 
ness of nearly two-thirds of the patients who 
are subjects of charity at our hospitals. This 
is as true of the well-to-do patients as it is of 
the poor. I often regret that they, too, can- 
not have the assistance of a social worker. 
The need is as deep as humanity and as 
broad. 

I shall treat of some of the groups of dis- 
eases in which social workers are necessary, — 
the diseases of infants, tuberculosis, industrial 
diseases and the industrially handicapped, neu- 
rasthenia, and diseases associated with sexual 
immorality. 

First the problem of the diseases of infants 
which are beyond the doctor and the nurse. 
The care of a baby led me to organize social 
service at the Ma|Jhhusetts General Hospital. 
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The baby was ten months old and was suffer- 
ing with stomach trouble. We took it into the 
hospital and in about five weeks we returned 
it, cured. We had in the meantime expended 
about thirty dollars. When we returned the 
baby it was without any instructions to any- 
body. This is the weakest point with most 
hospitals, that they do not make sufficient con- 
nection between the patients in the institution 
and their lives before and after. All our hos- 
pitals write on the patient^s history when he 
leaves : "discharged-cured,** "discharged-re- 
lieved," "discharged-dead,** and there the 
function of the doctor is ended. 

The hospital ought to see that someone else 
provides "after-care/^ This. baby was "dis- 
charged-cured'* into the arms of a generous, 
wholesouled mother who wanted to give her 
children the best of everything. So the child 
got a hair-raising assortment of food, and in 
a few weeks turned up at the hospital pre- 
cisely as sick as before. Again thirty dollars' 
worth of care was spent. Again the baby 
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was turned over "cured" to its uninstructed 
mother, and again the trouble occurred. It 
promised to be a case of perpetual motion. 
Baby goes out, baby gets sick, baby comes 
back, baby goes out and so on forever. 

This happened in 1905, but it is a true sam- 
ple of similar cases which constantly occur, 
because of lack of social service and in this 
instance, lack of instruction. If the mother 
had been given instructions about the baby's 
proper diet, the baby would not have been re- 
turned to us. We found that the mother 
wanted to do what was right but that no one 
had told her what she needed to know. She 
had supposed that by nature she would know 
how to take care of the baby. The results 
were as described. It did not take much time 
or any money, except a few dollars' salary to 
a paid social worker, to do what the hospital 
had hitherto failed to do. Clearly then, with- 
out great expert knowledge, that mother might 
have been properly guided. The vast majority 
of the illnesses which babies have are not to 
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be cured by medicine. Medicines do not often 
suit babies. 

Out of one hundred and fifty to one hun- 
dred and sixty diseases, there are only seven 
or eight which can be cured by a drug. How 
l^ then can they be cured? Only by hygiene, by 
a better knowledge of how to live. But hy- 
giene is not a science which can be put on like 
a ready made suit ; it must be fitted to the par- 
ticular person. There are individual laws of 
hygiene for each of us, and each breaks them at 
his peril. 

We next come to consider tuberculosis. 
Five years ago I was at Trimley, just outside 
of London, at a small hospital for tuberculosis 
presided over by Dr. Patterson. The hospital 
had one hundred and fifty beds and the pa- 
tients were selected from the Brompton Tuber- 
culosis Hospital in London. This was a huge 
affair. I believe it had thirty-five hundred 
beds. 

I said to Dr. Patterson, " I suppose you take 
the early cases." 
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"No," he said, "not always; I sometimes 
take cases a good deal more advanced." 

"What basis of selection have you ?'' I asked. 

"Well," he said, "I never try to cure a fool." 

At the time that remark seemed cruel. I 
often feel like a fool. I felt it was hard on 
himianity. But later I saw that he was right. 
He had a limited amount of space, money and 
time and he had to take the people who would 
make the most of their chances. He knew that 
character made as much difference in the cure 
of tuberculosis as any single thing. Take two 
tuberculous patients, equally diseased, one with 
a strong will, and one with a will like macaroni. / 
The former will come out ahead at the end of 
two years. The latter probably goes under. 

Discouragement has much to do with this. 
Therefore, understanding, sympathy and help 
make a lot of difference in recovery. One 
must know the individual intimately to help 
him. Personal help will cure a much larger 
portion of cases than physical remedies with- 
out such help. The physical remedies must be 
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given, but despite them I have seen people go 
down because of discouragement, anger, worry 
and fear. 

The social worker sees to it that the people 
know what they ought to know, do at least 
part of what they ought to do, and tries to 
help nourish in them the courage to do it. He 
often fails. It is hard to help people in their 
life-long fight with this disease. 

A good many cases of disease are due mostly 
to working conditions.. Lead poisoning has 
caused one hundred and thirty-seven illnesses 
in the last four years in the Massachusetts 
General Hospital. Those cases have been 
treated medically. But one case of lead 
poisoning always means many more. It is a 
disease acquired in a shop or maybe through 
drinking water. Every case should be looked 
upon as a sign of like cases in the community. 
Character comes in here, too. In some dusty 
industries we have laws which compel the man- 
ufacturer to provide respirators. The manu- 
facturer provides them. What happens? 
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Often the workman does not wear the mask. 
Dr. Linenthal, Health Inspector of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Health, tells me that 
he inspects shops where respirators should be 
used and finds them hanging on the wall. 

Ask a workman why they are not used, and 
he will answer, "Too much trouble." 

"But," you say, "you are endangering your 
life." 

"Well," he answers, "perhaps I am." 

He does not care enough about his life to 
use these protectors. If a social worker could 
become his friend and make him understand 
through this friendship the value of his life, 
he might see it differently. For if we think 
we have no friends, life seems useless. I have 
seen people who were unwilling to protect 
themselves until they thought someone else 
cared. Hence, there is a need of making peo- 
ple take enough interest in themselves to do 
what they ought to do. 

Let us consider the industrially handicapped. 
At the Massachusetts General Hospital, we 
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have begun to work with this group of people 
during the last eighteen months and fin^ it 
a very difficult job. This work was attempted 
in New York six years ago. Three years ago 
it was so dead that I could hardly find its 
grave. And yet this work can be done and is 
being done. Our social worker in tliat field is 
paid twelve hundred dollars a year. In 19 13, 
the wages of people out of work for whom 
she got work, aggregated sixty-five hundred 
dollars a year. That is six hundred per cent, 
profit on the investment. This is a personal 
job. It is much easier to find a job for the 
handicapped worker than to keep him in it. 
If he gets discouraged or loses his place, one 
must not only help him to find employment, but 
must give friendly sympathy and encourage- 
ment till he gets really settled. 

Many people assume that functional nerv- 
ous disease is a special luxury enjoyed by the 
rich. Those who live among the poor know 
that it is just as common with them. It is 
even worse, because often the poor do not ap- 
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preciate that a person can have a disease which 
does not show. Mental suffering is the worst 
of all suffering, much worse than physical suf- 
fering. It always deserves to be treated both 
firmly and sympathetically. One can get too 
much sympathy but one deserves some. A 
nervous man is looked upon as a perfectly 
healthy being. There is no harder fight than 
to be suffering and to get reviling. Our clinics 
do not begin to give nervous patients the kind 
of attention which they ought to have. In- 
timate knowledge of the case is necessary. 

The first thing such a patient needs is a 
chance to tell his story. That usually takes 
one hour or more. He has a right to that. 
We, at the hospital, can tell by the weight of 
a letter whether it is from a nervous patient. 
If you understand him, you can help a great 
deal, even more than in the organic diseases 
which a surgeon treats. The average phy- 
sician likes to prescribe a drug, but these nerv- 
ous people cannot be cured with drugs. There 
must be a "re-education** in self control, a 
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control of thoughts, of emotions, of appetite 
and of sleep, which many people have never 
learned, but which can be learnt. Unfor- 
tunately there are not workers enough in this 
country to help all the sufferers of this sort. 
Every year the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital gets, on the average, more than a score 
facing motherhood without husbands. The 
custom of the average hospital is to treat them 
from the purely medical point of view, and 
let them go. This is inhuman. These girls 
are not degraded. But they will become so 
unless someone steps in. Someone must 
persuade them not to resort to an abortion in 
order to kill their unborn child. They need 
steady, solid friendship, someone to encourage 
them to bear their child, to nurse their child, 
to work for it and later perhaps to marry its 
father, or another man who knows the full 
story. I am speaking from a personal knowl- 
edge of such girls. We have helped many. 
If their letters could be read, all would be 
eager to do their share. 
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The opportunities for paid and volunteer 
workers in this entire field are very great. 
Trained workers almost always start as volun- 
teers. What we need is that combination of 
enthusiasm and training, of sense and senti- 
ment, and of heart and head which makes the 
ideal volunteer worker. 

Suggested Reading: 
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Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1913. 
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1909. 
Oliver, Thomas, M.D. Diseases of Occupation. 
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CHAPTER VI 

PLAYGROUNDS 

From the point of view of a "promoter** I 
want to urge at the very outset the necessity 
of supervising playgroimds. A playground 
is not of much use unless looked after. In 
fact one of the first playgrounds in Philadel- 
phia was abandoned for lack of supervision. 
Supervision is especially urgent in large cities. 
It is true that sometime we may get around to 
the little corners where we will have benches 
for the mothers and little neighborhood play- 
grounds which will be able to run themselves, 
but at the present time supervision is pretty 
nearly the whole thing. 

This playground business is not merely a 
question of running the playground itself nor 
of what actually happens on that one or two 
acres. It must be a training school, a means 
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of reaching the neighborhood. What a play- 
ground does should be judged by what happens 
outside of the playground. When it is what 
it ought to be, you will see what it does by 
watching the children on the streets. 

A very important part of the work is to 
teach games — ^not a hundred games, but a 
few that all will play. When hand ball was 
started on a Boston playground, children be- 
gan playing it against all the blank walls. 
We must popularize a few games besides base- 
ball and football — -such as soccer, shinny, 
hockey, prisoner's base, and basket ball. 
Shinny is a great game for girls. So is 
prisoner's base. Teaching games and getting 
them planted is one of the ways in which a 
playground can serve its neighborhood. Most 
of the children are off the playground and on 
the streets and sidewalks. We shall never 
have room for all of them on the playground 

A playground is an easy institution to kill. 
If the children come and find the teacher is 
not there it will queer it terribly. It is a plant 
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which must be nurtured very carefully. 
Therefore the first qualification of a teacher is 
punctuality. Be there on time every day and 
all the year round. 

What are some other qualifications? The 
playground teacher must be social. Athletic 
training is not so important. Gymnastic 
ability is very unimportant. A good social 
worker and a good social mixer is the best type 
of playground teacher. 

Some of the best social workers have dis- 
covered that play is the best way to get at 
the neighborhood. Play is a means of reach- 
ing the hearts of the people. In other words 
the playground should be part of a social cen- 
ter. The new school will have a basement for 
play, an outdoor playground for hockey and 
other games and will be a true social center all 
the year round. 

The playground is best justified when it 
serves the neighborhood. I never understood 
just what a neighborhood was until I discussed 
the matter with one of the best social workers 
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I know, Robert A. Woods. Human beings are 
by nature neighborhood dwellers. You can 
evolve the home from the construction of the 
human heart, from the spiritual nature of man. 
The neighborhood is a larger home. It is not 
healthy for a man not to have a neighborhood 
feeling. The neighborhood is one of the cir- 
cles in which he exists, and the revival of 
the neighborhood is one of our problems. 
The playground teacher, like the social worker, 
is the apostle of the neighborhood and must 
therefore have some special social training. 

He must also have an educational point of 
view — ^a psychological understanding of what 
movements people, and especially children, 
make when you press different buttons. You 
must understand what they are feeling inside. 
The playground develops the soul; the arms 
and legs are merely avenues to this develop- 
ment. Do not value activities according to 
some outside mark, but as an expression of the 
child. We want a law of freedom. For ex- 
ample, some people would settle a dispute for 
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boys. That is bad. Let the boys settle it for 
themselves. They are evolving a social order 
of their own. Let them try it out for them- 
selves and find what happens. In some games 
of weak vitality it is true that the teacher must 
interfere ; but in games like baseball let the chil- 
dren alone. So of the playground as a whole, 
do not be the policeman but delegate duties to 
the children. For instance, let the big girls 
look after the swings. 

If there are no games being played, some- 
thing is wrong. The children must be playing 
games and the teacher must not be looking at 
them. They must be playing alone. The 
number of places a teacher can be where she 
is not, is the test of her ability. Moreover no 
child must be listless. Each should be doing 
something. Herein lies one of the uses of ap- 
paratus on a playground. It gives the shy 
child, who does not belong to any particular 
gang, something which he can do. 

The nature of the child must be considered. 
In the first place the play of the child is serious. 
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It is the most serious thing he does. He gives 
his mind to it more fully than to anything else. 
Watch any child digging in the sand and mak- 
ing sand cakes, a little girl playing with her 
doll, or a boy building a house of blocks, you 
will see that the boy is not building the house 
but the house the boy. Something comes out 
of the boy that was not there before: it is a 
new adventure into the world of the real. 

Mothers sometimes say to their boys who 
would almost give their lives to win the game, 
"Aren't you afraid you will get heated?'* 
Women cannot always appreciate the boy's 
point of view. They do not understand the 
importance of the game to him. Baseball or 
football in its season is the thing the boy does 
hardest. He lies awake nights, thinking, not 
about his lessons but whether he can get on the 
team. 

We are all familiar with the theory of the 
German, Herr Groos, that play is growth. It 
is a sound theory. That is why the child 
makes play his first concern, and why we 
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should adopt his view if we want the child to 
grow up. 

Suggested Reading: 

Lee, Joseph. Constructive and Preventive Philan- 
thropy. New York: The Macmillan Company, 

1913. 
Groos, Karl. The Play of Man. New York : D. Ap- 

pleton & Company, 1901. 

Playground Association of America. New York: 

Playground Association of America, 1910. 
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RECREATION 

Effective recreation for the adult means a 
change of occupation. Men and women living 
in cities and engaged in modern industry need 
this kind of recreation to rejuvenate mind, 
body and soul. They need active rather than 
passive forms of recreation. They require a 
change that will give the whole body a chance 
to re-create its functional efficiency. 

Recreation does not necessarily mean play- 
ing games. To be sure, playing any game 
whole heartedly and enthusiastically is recrea- 
tion. Such play exercises the body and oc- 
cupies the mind in new ways. It strengthens 
character by the practice of rules and the 
overcoming of obstacles. No man can cheat 
himself. Loafing, mental or physical, is not 
recreation. It is a form of self-deceit. 
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Only feeble-minded children play without 
an object. The senseless, noisy, "rough 
house" of youngsters just dismissed from the 
school rooms is a sign of super-strain upon 
the whole physical mechanism. It is the blow- 
ing off of their safety valve. This form of 
rough-house would not be necessary if the chil- 
dren had not been unduly restrained. It is a 
warning that recreation is badly needed. It 
is an hysterical reaction on restraint. If not 
controlled, it results in exhaustion. It is a 
terrible indictment against our school methods. 
We see the same thing in the overworked man 
who takes to drink and other excesses as a 
relief. 

Man is nine-tenths physical. Man is what 
he does. The human hand made the human 
brain. The motor brain is basic. Circula- 
tion of blood and l)niiph, respiration, ventila- 
tion of the body, the whole physiological sys- 
tem, the brain, and even the character depend 
upon wholesome and general physical action 
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for their proper functioning and continued 
efficiency. The muscular system of the human 
body is the mainspring of human health, hap- 
piness, hope and home. 

To maintain the efficiency of the muscular 
system under modern conditions of living and 
working is very difficult. Plays and games 
are therefore necessary correctives. Further- 
more, we must educate the people to appreciate 
these needs and develop early habits of safe 
and sane recreation among our children. 

Why is this so imperative? It is because 
man's occupations are not now what they used 
to be; they are not now of such a nature that 
racial progress, physical as well as intellectual, 
can be maintained. Man's occupations now 
engage a very few muscles. They over- 
exercise the nerves and the emotions. They 
never exercise the heart and the lungs. 

Study the various occupations in factories 
and shops. Study the life of millions of 
women at sewing machines and in offices. 
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Most of our people spend their early years at 
sedentary school work, and the rest of their 
lives at sedentary employment. 

Fashions have greatly influenced the free 
and spontaneous exercise of the body. Even 
the feet of little children are now hampered by 
high shoes and stiff soles. It has become un- 
fashionable to perspire. The child is dressed 
like a doll and lives the first years in perambu- 
lators and high-chairs. Backyards and rear 
porches are the training ground for young 
America. The streets, the children's play- 
ground, are now unsafe. The little tots have 
lost Mother Earth. They can only dig in 
artificial sand boxes. Everywhere, pavement, 
asphalt and stone, are in their way. The old 
fashioned backyard does not exist any more. 
The sheds, the trees, the fences, the walls, the 
gardens, the animals, exist only in picture 
books. Father who formerly worked at home 
now does his work in a factory. Formerly, 
the whole family did things in the home. 
These house chores were good recreation for 
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father and son alike. Everybody had garden 
tools and almost everybody had carpenter 
tools. 

Think of the rich sense-impressions the chil- 
dren of former days got from these chores, 
and the opportunities for muscular reactions 
on them. Sense stimulations without motor 
reactions have no real educational value for 
children. 

More schooling is said to be necessary be- 
cause our economic conditions demand more 
knowledge. If our young children had more 
motor training they would learn much quicker. 
They would be healthier, too. If our children 
had better opportunities for wholesome motor 
life at home they would not need to go to 
school until they were nine or ten years old. 

The lack of wholesome physical play of 
hand and feet, of body and mind, makes for an 
undersized and feeble race. The lack of all- 
round physical occupations for our men and 
women condemns many thousands of our peo- 
ple to early breakdown. If this continues, we 
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shall not recognize in the men of to-morrow 
the children of to-day. 

We must educate all our people to an un- 
derstanding of the true meaning of physical 
health, and the bearing of wholesome recrea- 
tion upon psycho-physical happiness. 

Suggested Reading: 

Addams, Jane. The Spirit of Youth and the City 
Streets. New York: The MacmiUan Company, 
1909. 
Note — For opportunities open to workers in the 

field of recreation and play, see "Public Recreation'* 

by Lee F. Hanmer. — Editor. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE NEW immigration: A PROBLEM IN 

EDUCATION 

From the days of the Mayflower, to the mid- 
dle of the last century, Great Britain and the 
Northern European countries furnished al- 
most all the immigrants to America- Hence, 
the descendants of the earlier immigrants and 
the latest arrivals found themselves of the 
same racial stock, though not always speaking 
the same language. 

Consequently the Americanization and ab- 
sorption, of the stream of immigrants flowing 
into this country during the two and one half 
centuries of its early history was achieved with 
no great difficulty. The principal means of 
the achievement were association in commerce 
and industry and in civic and social affairs, 
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and the education of the young in the pub- 
lic schools. 

But the immigration of the last half cen- 
tury, especially the last quarter century, is 
bringing different and far more difficult and 
complex problems. These new immigrants are 
recruited from many races and speak many dif- 
ferent languages. They hail not from north- 
ern but from southern and eastern Europe — 
Russia, Austria, Italy, Turkey, Greece. They 
differ not only from our native stock, but from 
our gradually diminishing British and North- 
ern European immigrants of to-day. 

I began to realize how distinct and alien they 
are as I stood by the gates of a large New Eng- 
land cotton factory: strange peoples from 
strange lands rushed by, hundreds, thousands 
of them filling the air with a babel of tongues. 
I did not hear a word of English. 

How distinct and alien they must be one 
realizes by contrasting the history of their 
races, their home governments, the civic, social, 
industrial, and religious ideals and practices 
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they and their ancestors have lived under for 
generations, with the races, governments, 
ideals, and practices of native Americans and 
British and Northern European immigrants. 

The present immigrant problem may now be 
stated in the form of a question: How can 
we, descendants of immigrants of past genera- 
tions, learn to live and work and govern our- 
selves to our own advantage as well as to that 
of these newcomers from all the nations of the 
world ? 

In pointing out the difficulties of the prob- 
lem, I would not imply any lack of appreciation 
of their assets: physical strength, general in- 
telligence, industry and perseverance, ambi- 
tion and hope. The problem is how to de- 
velop and realize these assets to the advantage 
both of the state and the immigrants. How 
can this be done? What is being done? 
What are the chief obstacles? 

One common desire brings them here: 
Work. What kind of work can they get? 
Only manual or unskilled labor. They there- 
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fore go, for the most part, into the manufac- 
turing industries, or join construction gangs 
working on our roads, streets, sewers and 
subways. Even the comparatively small num- 
ber who come here with some education and 
the knowledge of a trade, are seldom able to 
do better at first. They thus start at the low- 
est industrial level and lowest wage; at jobs 
long since abandoned by our natives and later 
even by the English and Irish immigrant. 

Beginning "at the bottom*' is not necessarily 
a misfortune. In all successful careers it is 
the traditional first-step. What is the next 
step for the non-English-speaking immigrant? 
Who is interested to point it out to him, to help 
him to make it? 

Just as the immigrant's first dominant in- 
terest is to get a job, so our one dominant in- 
terest is to secure his labor at the lowest wage. 
It is an impersonal interest, usually that of a 
corporation. 

The unparalleled expansion of our indus- 
tries in the last fifteen years has kept pace with 
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the invasion of these latest immigrant hordes. 
Our newest industries and our latest immi- 
grants are well mated. Our industries are so 
specialized that little or no skill and but slight 
intelligence are required of the great mass of 
operatives. These industries offer the jobs 
that our latest immigrants can quickly learn 
to perform and they offer comparatively little 
else. The overwhelming demand of our in- 
dustries is for the lowest grade of service. 
To secure such service they pay only what 
they have to pay. Within such industries no 
way opens upward for the great mass of the 
employees, who must begin and remain "at 
the bottom.'' The industry that employs and 
is comparatively satisfied with the cheapest 
grade of labor offers little inducement to its 
employees to improve their capacity. 

The superintendent of one of the largest and 
most prosperous cotton factories in New Eng- 
land expressed this situation tersely and with 
brutal frankness. When asked what advan- 
tage, in terms of increased pay, an elementary 
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education, including a knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language, would be to his polyglot em- 
ployees, he replied: "None. We don't hire 
'em on language; we hire 'em on muscle, on 
what they can do." 

In such a factory there is little hope of 
Americanization for the immigrant as an in- 
cident of his work. There he is destined to 
remain alien in thought, language, habit, and 
ideals. 

What are outside influences and agencies 
doing to enlighten and Americanize these peo- 
ple? On the whole, little. Indeed, the chief 
institutions and conditions of living to which 
these people are subject are tending to keep 
them alien. This sounds like a pessimistic 
judgment; but here are the facts: 

People learn much by mingling together. 
Our non-English-speaking foreigners tend to 
live by themselves, each race and nationality 
by itself. The great mass of our foreign popu- 
lation IS concentrated within the larger cen- 
ters of population. As a rule these people live 
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in separate sections. So we have our Italian, 
Polish and Greek sections. In each section 
the shops, stores, clubs, churches are foreign. 
Their nearest neighbors are also foreign. 
What chance then have American ideas and 
influences to penetrate these compact, self-con- 
tained groups, transported bodily, as it were, 
from a foreign world? 

All the principal influences within and with- 
out the lives of these immigrants tend to bring 
and to keep them together. They are human ; 
they are social beings. They are in a strange 
land; they are conscious of their dependence 
on those they know and understand, who also 
understand them. The segregation is there- 
fore wholly natural, almost inevitable. Sup- 
pose a few Greeks enter a mill town ; they are 
practically forced to keep together. They hire 
lodgings in common. Other Greeks come, at- 
tracted by the jobs secured by their pioneer 
countrymen. Of course they seek out their 
countrymen and often share their lodgings. 
One opens a bakery, another a grocery. A 
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education, including a knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language, would be to his polyglot em- 
ployees, he replied: "None. We don't hire 
'em on language; we hire 'em on muscle, on 
what they can do." 

In such a factory there is little hope of 
Americanization for the immigrant as an in- 
cident of his work. There he is destined to 
remain alien in thought, language, habit, and 
ideals. 

What are outside influences and agencies 
doing to enlighten and Americanize these peo- 
ple? On the whole, little. Indeed, the chief 
institutions and conditions of living to which 
these people are subject are tending to keep 
them alien. This sounds like a pessimistic 
judgment; but here are the facts: 

People learn much by mingling together. 
Our non-English-speaking foreigners tend to 
live by themselves, each race and nationality 
by itself. The great mass of our foreign popu- 
lation is concentrated within the larger cen- 
ters of population. As a rule these people live 
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THE FIELD OF SOCIAL SERVICE 

church or chapel is built. Perhaps a school is 
opened. A priest, a doctor and a mid-wife 
come to dwell in the little colony. 

These social advantages naturally attract all 
newcomers of the same race. To settle any- 
where but in the colony means the denial of 
all these necessities, conveniences and pleas- 
ures of life, and is not for a moment to be seri- 
ously considered. 

The typical situation of the non-English- 
speaking immigrant in this country is elo- 
quently expressed in a letter addressed to the 
recent Massachusetts Commission of Immigra- 
tion : 

"Fm in this country four months (from 14 
Mai 191 3 — Noniton — ^Antver pen ) . 

"I am polish man. I want be american 
citizen — and took here first paper in 12 June 
N 625. But my friends are polish people — I 
must live with them — I work in the shoes-shop 
with polish people — I stay all the time with 
them — at home — in the shop — anywhere. 
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"I want live with american people, but I do 
not know anybody of american. I go 4 time to 
teacher and must pay $2 weekly. I wanted 
take board in english house, but I could not, for 
I earn only $5 or 6 in a week, and when I pay 
$2, 1 have only $4 — $3 — and now english board 
house is too dear for me. Better job to get 
is very hard for me, because I do not speak well 
english and I cannot understand what they say 
to me. The teacher teach me — ^but when, I 
come home — I must speak polish and in the 
shop also. In this way I can live in your 
country many years — like my friends — ^and 
never speak — ^write well english — and never 
be good american citizen. I know here many 
persons, they live here 10 or more years, and 
they are not citizens, they don't speak well 
english, they don't know geography and history 
of this country, and they don't know constitu- 
tion of America— nothing. I don't like be 
like them I wanted they help me in english — 
they could not — ^because they knew nothing. 
I want go from them away. But where? 
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Not in the country, because I want go in the 
city, free evening schools and lern, I'm look- 
ing for help. If somebody could give me an- 
other job between american people, help me 
live with them and lern english — and could tell 
me the best way how I can fast lern — it would 
be very, very good for me. Perhaps you have 
somebody, here he could help me? 

"If you can help me, I please you. 

*^I wrote this letter by myself and I know no 
good — ^but I hope you will understand what 

I ^^^^- "Excuse me, 

"F. N.'' 

This segregation is even greater in the small 
industrial centers. The physical, industrial 
and social isolation in which the foreigner lives 
leaves both the American and foreigner in ut- 
ter ignorance of each other's history, traditions, 
ambitions and true character. How dense and 
dangerous this mutual ignorance may be has 
been revealed repeatedly in recent strikes of 
foreigners, 
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If we Americans will take no trouble to 
understand them as human beings and to make 
them understand and appreciate our institu- 
tions, we may expect them in their ignorance 
and excitement to precipitate similar strikes 
in the future. 

We must not forget the paramount interest 
of the state. Our industrial expansion and 
prosperity, especially of the last fifteen years, 
has been achieved in many places at the ex- 
pense of the state. It has brought an enormous 
civic burden. Industry itself, absorbed in its 
own immediate prosperity and dividends, is do- 
ing little to bear the burden it imposes. Pro- 
hibiting, or directly restricting immigration, 
is a function of the federal government, not of 
the state. But every state has the right and 
the duty to determine the conditions under 
which all people, immigrant or native-born, 
may live and work, the conditions under which 
industries may be carried on within her bor- 
ders. 

There are several phases of this immigrant 
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burden, matters of housing and sanitation, ex- 
ploitation of various kinds, distribution, crim- 
inal and civil court proceedings, that demand 
immediate attention. But by far the most im- 
portant phase is the educational. The immi- 
grant must be educated ; this the Massachusetts 
Commission of Immigration found to be the 

• 

universal and most emphatic judgment of all 
kinds and classes of people throughout the 
commonwealth, who expressed themselves in 
any way on the subject — employers, laborers, 
social workers, state and city officials, judges, 
physicians, clergymen, police, health boards 
and the immigrants themselves. All agreed 
that next to the job which the immigrant must 
have for his support, he needs at least a "work- 
ing knowledge" of the English language. 

In matters of education we naturally and 
rightly turn to the public schools. We are ac- 
customed to rely on the public school to care 
for the elementary educational needs of the 
public. Most of us therefore assume that the 
necessary education of our immigrants is be- 
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ing supplied by the public schools, day and 
evening. This assumption is unwarranted 
even in Massachusetts. 

Public evening schools, on which we are 
wont to rely for the education of all adult il- 
literates, are doing a great work, but as organ- 
ized and conducted at present are wholly in- 
adequate. In the first place, such schools are 
maintained in but comparatively few cities or 
towns. The sessions of these schools are en- 
tirely too short — only two to four evenings a 
week for a period of eight, twelve, perhaps 
twenty weeks. Expressed in terms of day- 
school time, evening school sessions for a year 
amount to three to six, and in exceptional 
cases, eight weeks. 

Evening school teachers, as a whole, are 
poorly prepared for their work. Most of them 
have no special training. The best of them 
are usually employed in the day schools which 
rightly claim their best energies. Many of 
them would not be considered fit for day school 
positions. They take up teaching temporarily, 
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not as a profession but for remuneration. Nor 
is this all; in most places classes are usually 
from two to three times too large. When first 
organized, the classes are over-crowded. 
Gradually their numbers fall away as the pu- 
pils discover how little they are learning. 

Another serious drawback to evening in- 
struction is the mental condition of the pupils, 
especially the younger ones. After a full 
day's work and a hearty evening meal they are 
in poor condition to use their minds vigorously. 
It is no uncommon thing for them to fall asleep. 
Many of them have never been to school in 
their own countries; few of them have ever 
learned to apply themselves to mental tasks. 
Hence, with comparatively rare exceptions, the 
progress that they make in acquiring the Eng- 
lish language and a knowledge of American 
ideas is slow. 

Here then is a problem in education, unparal- 
leled in the history of our country or any other, 
calling for the highest degree of statesmanship 
and service. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE NEW immigration: A PROGRAMME 

Social workers whose lot is cast in com- 
munities where foreign-born neighbors pre- 
dominate have an opportunity to work out 
unique preventive measures and thereby con- 
tribute materially toward a constructive domes- 
tic immigration policy and programme. 

The non-English speaking people need a 
helping hand most when they first land. Fed- 
eral protection ceases as soon as they leave the 
port of entry. Bereft of speech, they are im- 
mediately thrown upon their own resources. 
They are preyed upon by runners, sharpers, 
and all forms of social parasites, native and 
foreign. Unscrupulous agents and padrones 
defraud them. Even Justice is a costly privi- 
lege to the speechless unfortunates who need 
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the protection of the law. Most newcomers 
need 'Tirst Aid/' 

Before the emigrant arrives, he could be 
taught the essentials of self-protection, the pre- 
liminary difficulties and peculiar temptations 
which will surround him in the land of his 
adoption and the true facts concerning the in- 
dustry in which he expects to engage. He 
could also be told something about our schools, 
libraries and hospitals. 

At the present time most immigrants have 
very mistaken ideas about life in the tJnited 
States. They over-estimate our industrial op- 
portunities and under-rate our educational and 
social organizations for self-improvement. 

Already small beginnings in this form of im- 
migration service have been made. Letters 
from friends in the New World, from relig- 
ious leaders and representatives of philan- 
thropic organizations, help disseminate knowl- 
edge about the United States. 

The great emigration ports offer special 
opportunities for this type of service. Here 
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the emigrant is in a susceptible mood. Before 
him lie doubts and dangers, fears and anxieties 
of an untried cotmtry. He is not used to 
travel. The trip from his native village to the 
sea-port was perhaps his first journey from 
home. He wants to know all about the land to 
which he is going. Into this troubled atmos- 
phere the American friend of the immigrant 
can bring peace and contentment. Having 
once established this point of contact, the social 
worker becomes a power station through which 
advice, direction and assistance may be ex- 
tended to all prospective settlers in the New 
World. Already several organizations have 
demonstrated the practical value of this 
work. 

Over-sea journeys in the steerage have been 
made by social workers who desired to study 
opportunities for serving emigrants in transit. 
These workers are unanimous in their belief 
that such work is not only greatly needed, but 
practical. The heads of the great steamship 
lines are beginning to provide trained workers 
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to furnish entertainment and assistance for 
steerage passengers. 

Information is given these immigrants about 
the United States and the laws pertaining to 
landing. Illustrated lectures, moving pictures 
and concerts are given by people of talent; 
games are organised for old and young ; discus- 
sions and folk dances are offered. Quite re- 
cently a social worker cooperated with a num- 
ber of Greeks in arranging a programme of 
folk dances on the deck of a Hamburg- Ameri- 
can liner. The good will and fellowship which 
resulted more than repaid the efforts expended. 
The steerage folk constitute virgin soil for so- 
cial service. 

Even greater opportunities present them- 
selves when the immigrant lands. At present 
a large number of philanthropic agencies meet 
incoming boats. While all are doubtless doing 
good work, there is a deplorable lack of system 
and a duplication of effort. No greater contri- 
bution to the protection and aid of newcomers 
could be made than the working out of an in- 
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telligent programme for receiving them at our 
ports of entry. 

The following incident indicates the impor- 
tance of the immigrant's first impressions. An 
immigrant from Northwestern Europe reached 
Boston penniless. Since he was young and 
strong, he was allowed to land. While search- 
ing for work, he visited a number of philan- 
thropic institutions. Here is his story: "I 
began visiting the social rooms of a certain or- 
ganization to rest up a while. One day the 
Superintendent asked if I was a member. On 
hearing that I was not, he told me to go else- 
where. I then drifted into an organization for 
sailors, but was told that since I was not a 
sailor I had better move on. Finally I drifted 
into a saloon. As I had no money to spend for 
drink, the bar-tender told me to go. I began 
to think that the United States after all was 
not very hospitable." This man is now a 
prominent manufacturer. He vividly retains 
these impressions of his first experiences. We 
must learn to welcome our newcomers. 
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Much can be done with the older immigrants, 
the fathers and mothers who tend to remain 
aloof from American institutions. Depressed 
with the difficulty of learning a new language 
and acquiring new standards of life and dress, 
they associate only with Old World friends. 
In a short time their children, speedily assimi- 
lated through the play-life of the street, the 
teachers in the public schools, the social settle- 
ments and other agencies working with them, 
look upon their un-Americanized parents as 
back numbers, deserving scant respect and obe- 
dience. Is it any wonder that such Old World 
parents often long for their peasant homes 
where they had mjastered the art of bringing 
up their families? 

A son of such parents recently requested a 
social worker not to visit his home because his 
mother was still a "greenhorn." Here was a 
great gulf between parent and child. Social 
workers can help them bridge the gulf and re- 
duce the wreckage resulting from broken 
homes. 
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In the case just mentioned, the gulf was 
crossed in a basket. The settlement which this 
boy visited accidentally discovered that his 
mother was skillful in the art of basket weav- 
ing. Friends of the settlement wished to learn 
the art. A class was formed with this Old 
World mother as teacher. As soon as the boy 
found that his mother had something to give to 
American '^ladies/' he recovered his respect for 
her. 

Such incidents give new meaning to the work 
of assimilation. They help us realize that Old 
World peoples possess many assets — splendid 
traditions through which religious, moral and 
social inspirations have for centuries made their 
appeal. Their personal qualities such as 
thrift, perseverance, energy and cheerfulness, 
and their early respect for law should be con- 
served. They believe in the Young World, in 
its opportunities for self-development. They 
know that American communities offer privi- 
leges which many Old World peoples desire. 
Assimilation then involved a chemistry of 
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ideals: the blending of the best ideals of the 
Old World with those of the New. 

The work of assimilation must be based on 
adequate knowledge of existing conditions. 
This knowledge can only be derived from a 
careful social survey of the immigrant com- 
munity in which work is promoted. The fol- 
lowing headings, by no means comprehensive, 
indicate the general scope of such a community 
survey: races, occupations, earnings, housing 
and amusements; education of children and 
adults, here and abroad, preparation for citi- 
zenship, desire for the ballot, interest in public 
affairs; the immigrant's relation to charity, 
truancy, delinquency and crime. 

Such surveys have usually revealed several 
startling facts. Apparently a very small pro- 
portion of our adult immigrants come directly 
under the influence of the Public Schools. 
Older men and women dislike attending school 
with younger people. They also dislike large 
classes. They prefer the kind of instruction 
which will immediately help them to under- 
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stand their employers and overseers. These 
workers need a knowledge of vocational Eng- 
lish. 

Moreover, industrial workers can be best 
taught indirectly by the use of the stereopticon, 
moving pictures and lectures in their own 
tongues. 

The ideal teacher of these people should also 
be a social worker. He should stand for a 
wider use of the school plant and for an educa- 
tional programme for clubs and fraternities. 

The true patriot can also render service by 
promoting Civic Education. Civic Education 
may be defined as instruction which fits a for- 
eign-born person to enjoy the privileges and 
bear the responsibilities incident to citizenship. 
Until recently the American public contented 
itself with a spread-eagle optimism concern- 
ing its ability to blend many diverse ethnic 
groups into a civic unit. We are now begin- 
ning to see that preparation for citizenship 
demands patriotic conviction, intelligent plans 
and systematic effort. While our national laws 
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require applicants for citizenship to know some- 
thing of the history and government of the 
United States and the duties of citizenship, 
neither federal nor state institutions prepare 
prospective citizens for their privileges and re- 
sponsibilities. 

In several cities social workers have found 
special Schools for Citizenship very popular. 
In these schools instruction is given in federal, 
state and city government by public spirited 
men. The class periods offer opportunities for 
free discussion and oral examination. This 
preparatory course includes an imaginary ses- 
sion of a naturalization court. A reception 
and banquet are tendered the new voters by 
patriotic organizations and the city govern- 
ment. Follow-up conferences are planned 
which direct the attention of new citizens to 
the necessity of continuing their civic educa- 
tion. 

Social workers in industrial communities 
have also rare opportunities for interesting 
themselves in the health of the new immigrants. 
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Most of them come from small villages. Few 
understand the sanitary demands of modem 
city life. They should be taught factory, home 
and community hygiene and how to g^uard 
against quack doctors and patent medicines. 

In many factories, immigrants are maimed 
and mutilated by accident Misunderstood 
orders are often the cause of such accidents. 
A comprehensive programme of prevention of 
accidents is meeting the approval of manufac- 
turers and other public spirited citizens. Il- 
lustrated lectures on the causes of accidents, 
instruction in different languages, on the right 
use of machinery, draw large crowds. 

What can be done to bring native-bom 
Americans into closer touch with the immi- 
grant? Many Americans are not even aware 
of their existence. Some merely see in them a 
"menace" to our ii^titutions. 

The American and the immigrant should be 
interpreted to one another through the neigh- 
borhood worker, who can see and present facts 
and furnish opportunities for bringing native 
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and naturalized citizens together. Such first 
hand acquaintance will remove the prejudices 
and misunderstandings which have caused the 
downfall of the republics of old. Nor can this 
new Republic of ours prosper without the per- 
fect understanding and peace which can only 
come from the true union of the many elements 
which make this nation truly great. 

Suggested Reading: 

Tupper, Dr. George W. Foreign-born Neighbors. 

Boston: The Taylor Press, 1914. 
Roberts, Peter. The New Immigration. New York : 

The Macmillan Company, 1913. 
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CHAPTER X 

INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 

One of the most important needs for social 
work in the industrial field is to find a new 
method of approach. At the present time just 
as the business man is under suspicion by the 
social worker of being inhuman, so the social 
worker is under the suspicion of being imprac- 
tical. Both are right and a good deal wrong. 
Two points of view frequently are mistaken for 
two distinct things instead of two aspects of 
the same thing. Very few business men who 
employ child labor fully realize what they do; 
and too many social workers, if given charge 
of a business, would only abolish child labor 
by unwittingly abolishing the chance to work. 

Obviously, there is a middle ground where 
the two ought to meet and where good social 
work is good business and good business, good 
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social work. We all despise anyone who does 
not pull his own weight in the boat. Life must 
be profitable if life is to grow in value. To 
stand for anything less than profit means that 
life is eating into its own capital and on the 
way to decay. 

The social worker in industry ought to get 
three slogans very thoroughly into his head, 
the Job, the Record, and the Man. The Job is 
called industrial engineering. We are all of us 
operators. From the time we get up in the 
morning until we go to bed at night we are do- 
ing things well, badly or indifferently. 

Each race, after some generations of bump- 
ing along, like the individual blundering into 
maturity, begins to realize that it is worth 
while to keep a record of certain things done, 
in order to see if they cannot be done better 
next time in the light of this record. That is 
all there is to race history as well as business, 
bookkeeping, accounting, and the most elabo- 
rate statistical systems. In so far as they are 
of any value, they are merely projections of 
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life an paper for the purposes of studying how 
to handle that life better. While one set of 
men and women are making these records, an- 
other set of men and women are not only doing 
things but gradually making all manner of im- 
provements in the ways of doing them. It is 
of great importance that every social worker 
should not only master the general principles 
of industrial engineering, accounting, and of 
statistical work, but should go through some 
hard, grinding work with the details of each. 
If this were done there would be very little 
gap between the social worker and the business 
man. 

Behind the Job, behind the Record is the 
Man. As soon as the social worker begins to 
understand the other factors in industry, the 
business man will be more likely to believe that 
the social worker knows what he is talking 
about as to this third factor. 

A story is told of a welfare worker who went 
to a general manager and said, "You ought to 
do so and so." 
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The manager said, "How much would it 
cost?" 

'Ten thousand dollars." 

The manager replied, "Did you ever earn 
ten thousand dollars?" 

"No, sir." 

"Well, go out and earn it and then come 
back and talk to me about spending it." 

There is a whole unexplored country in re- 
lation to the Man on the Job which neither the 
social worker nor the business man knows very 
much about at present. Yet knowledge of that 
field is just as much a business necessity as it 
is a social necessity. During the boom which 
methods of industrial engineering and account- 
ing have taken during the last few years great 
progress has been, made in the improvement of 
operations of machines and processes. But 
the potentialities for industry and happy life 
combined in groups of a few hundred or a few 
thousand workers in each factory or shop 
throughout the land have hardly been tapped. 
One of the great difficulties in tapping these 
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possibilities is that it demands some initial ex- 
penditure of capital. Therefore it is only fair 
that there should be a certainty of return. 

If the social worker has the true spirit of the 
engineer and the accountant, he will also be a 
little surer than he is at present of being on a 
thoroughly scientific basis in his handling of 
human problems. . The social worker who goes 
into the industrial field must remember always 
that he will not serve his client well unless he 
serves him only by serving Industry. He must 
be in exactly the same relation to his client as 
the doctor to his patient. A doctor's useful- 
ness depends entirely upon his correct diag- 
nosis of the case and his ability to make the 
patient understand what he must do to cure 
himself. The social worker knows, and he 
must make the business man see that there are 
certain laws governing human relations in in- 
dustry just as there are laws governing the 
cutting power of high speed steel. 

There are two points of view which every 
social worker who desires to make himself dy- 
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namically useful must possess: the intensive 
for depth and richness and the extensive for 
breadth and perspective. 

Once, as our train was pulling into Colorado 
Springs, an engineer sitting in the seat with me 
pointed to a big hotel and said, "Think of all 
the rich, unhappy people who spend their lives 
traveling from place to place like that and who 
do not even know the shape of one blade of 
grass from another." One must have the in- 
tensive point of view of the botanist to appre- 
ciate the big wonders of the different shapes of 
grass blades. 

I remember seeing Ibsen's "Doll's House" 
both in Paris and in New York. You will re- 
call how at the end of the play the wife goes 
out of the sitting room, shutting the door be- 
hind her and leaving her husband limp over a 
chair. In Paris, there was not a stir in the 
house after the closing of the sitting-room door 
until, on that stillness, came the sound of the 
slamming of the outside door. In New York, 
the applause began when the sitting-room door 
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closed and only those who knew it was to come 
heard the outside door slam. This fine point 
which the intense Parisian eagerly expected 
was lost on the New Yorker. 

But just as this intensive approach to life is 
necessary to give it richness of content, so 
breadth of view is necessary to put life in the 
right perspective. Consider the situation of 
the general on the eve of a great battle. He 
must not only know the whole country with all 
the lines of retreat, the marshes and hills, but 
he must have it all figured as a unit in his mind 
before he can have any hope of winning that 
fight. 

Now consider these points of view as exem- 
plified in people at large. In these days we are 
becoming more and more conscious of the ex- 
istence of both the individual and the social 
person in every human being. Many groups 
of people, like the employer, still cling to in- 
dividualism. Other groups, like some of the 
trade unionists, insist that the hope of the in- 
dividual lies in his being merged in the mass. 
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Here again, we have merely two points of view 
of one thing instead of two different things. 
Here, too, there is obviously a middle grotind, 
the most favorable soil for the development of 
the socialized individual whether employer or 
employee. 

Another grand clash between the social 
worker and the business man is exemplified in 
the issues between Science and Democracy. 
On the one hand, there is a best way of doing 
things which is scientifically ascertainable. 
On the other hand, our democratic instincts 
rebel against the all-knowing one who seeks 
to tell us what to do. Not even the impersonal 
textbook wholly succeeds when it becomes dic- 
tatorial. We like to work out our own prob- 
lems, but we are just beginning to learn not 
only how to use helpful suggestions but how to 
make them. This is all there is to industrial 
counseling. 

The social worker who thinks along these 
lines can hope to render useful service both to 
business and humanity. If he learns to ap- 
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proach any business proposition from the point 
of view of the industrial counselor, he will be 
welcomed in factory and store. He can help 
employees formulate fair demands of em- 
ployers, as well as help employers formulate 
fair demands of employees. The industrial 
counselor goes into a* factory or store and re- 
lates to its costs records whatever is necessary 
to secure safety and health and sound growth 
in that concern. He must possess the capacity 
for analyzing the effect, both on business and 
on the community at large, of different kinds 
of labor legislation. His services will thus 
come to be sought as legislative industrial coun- 
selor. He will gradually become an expert ad- 
viser in arbitration proceedings. As his in- 
sight into the organic life of a business grows, 
he will be able to help heads of the concern 
solve certain basic questions of organization 
which very few concerns in the country have 
yet tried to solve. He will presently become 
skilled in developing for any concern the best 
source of labor supply and the best methods of 
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selection from that supply. Thus he may have 
in a very concrete and practical sense a large 
hand in the organization of industry and more 
especially in helping to put to flight the greatest 
industrial evil in our midst — ^the evil of un- 
employment, not only in the sense of being out 
of work but being on part time work or irreg- 
ularly at work. 

To the industrial counselor who steadily 
keeps in mind the three watchwords, the Job, 
the Record and the Man, profit sharing, pen- 
sion and insurance schemes, minimum wages 
and welfare work, will take on new meaning. 
He will see that philanthropy ceases to be real 
philanthropy, when it ceases to be businesslike. 
He will realize that what employers as well as 
employees need, is not charity, but justice, not 
gifts or bonuses but opportunity. 

An investor recently told me that he thought 
of selling some securities he held in certain 
New England concerns because they occasion- 
ally passed dividends on account of labor 
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troubles. In every other particular he felt that 
they were in first-class shape. 

Banking houses which sell the securities of 
concerns who employ large bodies of men 
should investigate the labor situation in such 
concerns as carefully as they investigate plants 
or audit books. It would be a fallacy, of 
course, to suppose that such an investigation 
and report, which we call an industrial audit, 
would be any guarantee against strikes or in- 
sure permanent stability in industrial relations. 
It would, however, eliminate some concerns 
from consideration as first-class investments, 
because it would reveal the certainty of strikes, 
or more costly still, permanent smoldering dif- 
ficulties which, as matters are now handled, are 
unforeseen or unknown at the time securities 
are issued. On the other hand, it would en- 
hance the investment value of other concerns 
by leading to the removal of many sources of 
trouble. It would enable a banking house to 
say to investors on the subject of labor con- 
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ditions, as it now says to them on the subjects 
of finance and plant, "A careful investigation 

convinces us that company is in sound 

condition." 

It is time that the methods of science be ap- 
plied to the human relations in industry. In- 
telligent studies by both employers and em- 
ployees of what all concerned know and feel and 
complain of will result in such a grip on the 
whole situation as to insure industrial peace. 
Through industrial counseling social workers 
have the opportunity of applying to the per- 
sonal relations throughout a business the same 
principles • which have long been applied to 
machines and processes. Many of them ought 
to learn to make the kind of audit of labor con- 
ditions that I have endeavored to describe. It 
is a new kind of preventive work to which the 
business world so far has given little attention. 
The custom has been to wait until trouble has 
arisen before anything was done about it. 
The attitude of most business men on business 

troubles still resembles the attitude of a con- 
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cern which does not know its standing until 
notified by the bank that it has overdrawn its 
account. It is perhaps natural that the recog- 
nition of need for an industrial audit should 
have lagged behind the now well established 
financial audit. One who enters this field finds 
the most astounding blindness to the dangers 
of usual industrial relations, and ignorance as 
to the simplest of safeguards. 

The industrial counselor enters a plant to 
make an audit. The concern may merely be 
conscious of pain somewhere in its inner work- 
ings ; or it may be without any local pain. The 
general manager is conscious that his organiza- 
tion has not the fighting power of good health. 
Perhaps he has begun to doubt the efficacy of 
blaming and chastising labor for the organic 
weakness of his business. Something is 
wrong. How can he secure the maximum 
competitive strength except by first discover- 
ing the true causes of this organic weakness? 
He must learn to treat the cause and not the 
symptom. 
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With the cooperation of those in the busi- 
ness, you can investigate conditions, localize 
the trouble and make a clean cut written state- 
ment of what you have found. Your audit 
is first of all diagnosis work. Its big accom- 
plishment is to get the current condition and 
relevant history of the industrial relations in 
the concern down on paper. Here they can 
be analyzed and studied. Things are likely to 
appear which no one in the concern may ever 
have thought of as trouble breeders; other 
things already known may appear in a new 
light. No concern can have an audit made 
without being keenly surprised at some of the 
dangers into which it was unconsciously drift- 
ing. Many of the evils have only to be clearly 
seen to be easily remedied. Where remedy is 
more difficult stronger and safer methods of 
organization have to be devised. 

Though I have emphasized the practical side 
of industrial counseling I do not want anyone 
to lose sight of its other sources of appeal to 
men and women of character and ability. The 
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best business men now-a-days are in business 
for more than business. You can get some 
business men to work at one job for half as 
much as they would work at another, because 
they are interested in that job; but that too, 
if you look at it right, is a practical business 
motive as well as a social motive. And so we 
end, as we began: good business and social 
work rightly interpreted are the same thing 
like the two faces of the same coin. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE VOLUNTEER AND CHILD LABOR REFORM 

Harmful forms of child labor waste human 
power in a way which is not consistent with 
our modern desire for scientific management. 
There are to-day about two million children, 
ten to fifteen years of age, who work in ag- 
riculture, factories, and mines, etc., of the 
United States. Among them there are hun- 
dreds of girls under fourteen employed in 
cigar factories. Over eight thousand boys, 
under sixteen, are working in the Pennsyl- 
vania coal mines. Over three thousand of 
them are: employed as "breaker boys," bending 
with contracted chests over the coal breakers, 
filling their lungs with coal dust. 

The employment of children is more harm- 
ful to-day than it was in the days when boys 
worked on our grandfathers' farms or in our 
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grandfathers' workshops. The work of those 
boys was varied and instructive. To-day, the 
sweeper in the textile mill gets variety in his 
work only by a change of broom or by sweep- 
ing a different part of the floor. The doffer 
boy merely removes a full bobbin from the 
spinning frame with one hand to put on an 
empty bobbin with the other hand. There is 
no variety in these tasks ; there is nothing edu- 
cational in them. The children are merely 
filling in gaps in machines and must work at 
the high speed of the machines. 

For the sake of small immediate financial 
gain, the children are sacrificing future intel- 
ligence, health, and ultimate financial gain. 
The aim of child labor laws is to exclude boys 
and girls from harmful forms of work — 
dangerous trades, night work and overwork; 
and to conserve the human resources which 
are bound up in the children of the nation. 

A volunteer in child labor reform serves 
generations. He helps establish and enforce 
standards of child protection. When he pro- 
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tects a particular child, he also protects the de-. 
scendants of that child. When he establishes 
a new standard, he establishes it for poster- 
ity. 

As no state in the Union is free from child 
labor problems, there is work for volunteers 
everywhere. In states where the laws are 
lax, child labor will be easier to discover and 
the task will be the discouraging but important 
one of raising standards. Where the laws are 
strict, the task will be the more hopeful one 
of enforcing standards. At the same time the 
more enlightened public sentiment in such 
states makes it possible to strive for further 
progress. 

The establishing of standards means educat- 
ing public opinion and securing legislation. 
There are a thousand ways in which a volun- 
teer may help educate public opinion. Writ- 
ing, speaking, serving upon committees, inter- 
viewing and publicity work are all necessary to 
the success of child labor laws, both before 
and after passage. A letter to a newspaper, 
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a talk in a district where enlightenment seems 
desirable, an interview with an influential 
friend, a little local committee work, — any one 
of these things may be the timely push that en- 
sures the success of a good child labor law 
or the defeat of a reactionary measure. In 
nearly every State there are child labor com- 
mittees or agents of the National Child Labor 
Committee who can unify such efforts and 
make them count. 

Legislative campaigns offer other employ- 
ment for volunteers. Investigations must pre- 
cede the drafting of bills. Facts must be ob- 
tained first hand. It is not enough to ask 
employers or public officials in order to learn 
the conditions under which children work and 
live. A house to house and a factory to fac- 
tory investigation is the only safe evidence 
upon which to base proposed legislation. The 
difficulties of thorough investigation are not 
insurmountable for the volunteer who aspires 
to give service equal to professional service. 
Careful training and considerable good sense 
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are necessary, else the bungling of a small bit 
of the study may spoil the entire result. 

In addition to the work of establishing 
higher standards, there is the imperative busi- 
ness of enforcing them. The qualifications 
for this work are those required for successful 
case work of any kind, except that the detec- 
tive faculty is more often needed. Frequently 
parents, employers and children regard child 
labor laws as rules to be avoided rather than 
followed. Accordingly a more than ordinary 
amount of circumspection must be used in ad- 
dition to the sympathy and friendliness need- 
ful in all case work. To get acquainted with 
the children at their places of employment and 
in their homes demands practice. Women can 
usually obtain information better than men and 
are better able to help the families. The 
worker should establish such a basis of friend- 
ship that she can carry out plans for the child's 
future employment and education. If the 
child's present employment is harmful, she 
must convince the parents that money earned 
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at the expense of health is poor pay. The 
volunteer must learn to demonstrate the evils 
of child labor and the value of education. 

Employers should be influenced to give as 
much attention to the health and working con- 
ditions of their young employees as to the 
scientific management of their machinery. 
The health of these young ^'hands" means the 
success of future generations of workmen. 

In a state where the law allows children to 
be seriously injured by their work, it is not 
difficult to show that the long hours, the night 
work or the bad ventilation is weakening the 
child. The difficulty is to interest people in 
the child, to find a more humane form of em- 
ployment. In a more advanced state where 
decent employments are easier to find and 
where there are many societies and officials 
who will help, the difficulty is to enforce the 
higher standards. In all the states such case 
work can be made successful by hard work 
and tact. Sufficient incentive will be furnished 
by the pathos of faces like the one in the 
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illustration and sufficient reward can be found 
in the later life of the boy or girl. 

For the lawyer who wishes to volunteer 
there is exceptional opportunity for service. 
Investigations, either to secure evidence upon 
which to base a legislative brief or with a view 
to the prosecution of a single case, call for 
the same kind of ability that is necessary in 
preparing cases for trial. A clear comprehen- 
sion of many complicated statutes aids greatly 
in securing proper remedies. A lawyer who 
volunteers can be of special assistance, too, in 
legislative campaigns. 

The social side of case work is correspond- 
ingly valuable to the lawyer. As attorneys 
know, the new social legislation and the new 
decisions upon social questions make a knowl- 
edge of sociology an advantage in practice. 

Physicians who wish to volunteer will find 
many opportunities in connection with the 
health of working children. Medical inspec- 
tion of children and inspection of factories for 
injurious conditions of emplo3mient are now 
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securing the services of large numbers of 
physicians. 

Volunteers from other professions and other 
occupations can be used because of the breadth 
of the field of child labor reform. The amount 
of volunteer service already rendered in this 
country has been great. Great advances in 
all the manufacturing states have resulted 
from the labor of volunteer committees. Eng- 
land has demonstrated the extent to which vol- 
unteer social work can be made effective. The 
establishment there of many volunteer com- 
mittees to care for working children and the 
extensive use of volunteer inspectors show us 
that we are still in the beginnings of volunteer 
service. 

The following example of what a volunteer 
can do is chosen from an occupation where 
such cases would rarely be expected. A nerv- 
ous girl of fifteen was at the counter in her 
father's grocery store in Boston from eight in 
the morning till nine at night and until mid- 
night on Saturdays. The long hours tired and 
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discouraged her. She was almost ready to 
run away from home, as her older sister had 
done, but she kept at work and did not wish to 
have the visitor speak about her condition to 
her parents until they had taken their summer 
vacations. 

The mother was inclined to take offense at 
suggestions, but finally acknowledged that 
Anna ought to have more rest. After several 
visits and at times threats of prosecution, the 
evening work was almost wholly stopped and 
free time secured nearly every afternoon. 
Within a few months Anna was stronger, the 
nervous twitching of her face had ceased and 
she was happy and grateful. 

Sometimes volunteers try to do too much. 
Not even the most valuable worker in social 
service can do more than to give, here and 
there, a slight push which may help to keep the 
line of progress straight. But in helping to 
secure and enforce standards of child con- 
servation there is a chance for the volunteer's 
small service to be permanently effective. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE SCHOOL AND THE COMMUNITY 

Education to-day is a far more complex 
problem than it was a generation ago. There 
were then only a few more children in all the 
high schools of the United States than there 
now are in the high schools of the city of Bos- 
ton alone. The problem then was the educa- 
tion of the "classes." Now the problem is the 
education of the "masses.'' A generation ago 
a few selected individuals were educated but 
the common people dropped out of school at 
the fourth grade or sooner. Only a genius 
like Abraham Lincoln could be educated under 
such circumstances. 

Yet educators are often told by business 
men that the public schools fail to reach the 
masses ; that their work is not as effective to- 
day as it was in the days of the past ; and that 
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on the whole the product of the public school 
no longer stands the fair test of business. 
Such critics forget that the "business of edu- 
cation" in the city of Boston alone to-day, 
means the handling of one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand children in school every 
day, by four thousand teachers in five hundred 
buildings. 

To meet the needs of these masses of chil- 
dren, the course of study can no longer be uni- 
form. There is now as much difference be- 
tween the complex courses of study and the 
former simple course as there is between the 
complex remedies of the medicine of to-day 
as compared with the home remedies of the 
past. This difference in curriculum is based 
on the recognized difference between the 
various types of children, and necessitates 
much specialization in educational methods. 
Formerly all went through the same mill. 
Now the various physical and moral types are 
specially treated. For instance, we have nu- 
merous classes for the physically defective 
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children, such as the mutes, the deaf-mutes and 
the semi-blind. We find that about eighty- 
five per cent, of the children who have a defect 
of speech can be cured in a year or two if 
they are properly treated at the right period 
of their lives. A special hospital has just been 
established for this purpose. 

Again in our schools there are about five 
thousand underfed children whq, though with- 
out definite physical ailments, are not up to the 
normal standard. This is not always due to 
poverty. It is more a question of home train- 
ing and home care. An effort should be made 
to give the poor children who spend money on 
cheap candy and pickles, fresh and better food. 
Better feeding would mean the improvement 
of thousands of children. The two-penny 
lunch system, now operated in many places, is 
admirable. Hundreds of children avail them- 
selves of the soup and bread that is offered for 
two pennies. 

A child is very often bad from the lack of 
proper food. If he has nourishment he will 
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turn to his work again with renewed eager- 
ness. I have found children who breakfasted 
on black coffee and bread, who had nothing for 
dinner except such scraps as they could pick 
up, because the mother was away at work, and 
who had beer and bread for supper. That 
actually made up their diet except for the oc- 
casional stolen bananas and apples. One relief 
society took charge of a school and accom- 
plished such splendid results that the School 
Committee of the city took over the work and 
is now itself running these kitchens. 

The so-called "slow'* type of child is not de- 
ficient mentally but his mental reactions and 
responses take more than the average time. 
There are eleven thousand such children in 
the Boston schools, who fail every year in their 
grades. These children may have completed 
two-thirds of their work and yet they have had 
to do it entirely over again. This waste of 
human resources is being righted. Boston 
has just appropriated twelve thousand dollars 
for lengthening the term of study for slow 
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children in the summer schools. These chil- 
dren are to have forty school days of four 
hours each more than the average child, so that 
they will not have to repeat the year. By pro- 
longing their school year they can accomplish 
the regular amount of work and catch up with 
their class. 

The children known in education as the 
"moron" type form such a large group that 
there are already about thirty-five special 
classes for them in Boston and at least twenty 
more needed. They have been examined by 
alienists and classified as mentally deficient. 
Yet with the proper education and care they 
can be made self-supporting. 

For example in one school a teacher pointed 
out to me "Jakie/' a lad of fifteen years who 
could neither read nor write. He seemed to 
be an imbecile. A long time afterwards I 
went back to the same school and asked the 
teacher about Jakie. Jakie very proudly came 
up with his first reader. He could actually 
read every word on the first page. The 
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teacher said, '^Jskie can do something else. 
He' can put a round peg in a round hole and a 
square peg in a square hole. And he is the 
best dishwasher in the school." On the 
strength of this remark I accepted an invita- 
tion to stay to lunch. Jakie with great pride 
showed us how he could wash dishes. The 
next time I visited the school, the teacher said 
to me, "Jakie has a nice job. He is a dish- 
washer and is getting four dollars and fifty 
cents a week. I go to the restaurant every 
Saturday and take Jakie's money home. If 
Jakie were given the money it would be spent 
on something foolish that would injure him." 
This teacher was wise enough to follow up 
Jakie, who belonged to the very lowest grade 
of moron type, almost an imbecile. 

Down at the very bottom of the ladder is the 
imbecile who should be put into an institution. 
Our institutions for this class of children are 
generally over-crowded. They are therefore 
thrown upon the public schools, where they are 
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a great care and burden to the teacher. For- 
tunately the actual percentage of these chil- 
dren is small though the layman would be 
astonished to find how many of them there are. 
Drunkenness causes a large amount of imbe- 
cility, but a woman who is physically weak may 
also have such offspring and be in no wise 
blamable. 

These lower types need follow-up care all 
their lives, for the moron and imbecile consti- 
tute a group from which many of our crim- 
inals are recruited at the early age of from 
fourteen to sixteen. When once the child is 
tainted, the taint remains and, as with butter, 
it is pretty hard to get out and not difficult 
to get in. To help this group of people whom 
we have ignored in the past is an endless job 
for a generation to come. Charity cannot re- 
form them. Their teacher alone cannot look 
after them adequately. If she has skillfully 
handled her own small group of children she 
has done her share. It falls to the social 
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worker of a different type to follow up each 
member of the group and help find for them 
self-supporting occupations. 

There is a small group of children who are 
above the normal intelligence. They should 
be pushed ahead so that their ambition will not 
be checked. Six classes have been started for 
the "super-normal.'' 

Again there are types of children whom the 
home either neglects or cannot control. These 
children are not handicapped morally or phys- 
ically but their environment is against them. 
The child who "hooks" from school is ex- 
tremely difficult to keep from the influence of 
the street and is apt to land in the courts. 
There are six Juvenile Courts in the city of 
Boston and one Court alone has one thousand 
cases a year. The offenses range from tru- 
ancy through drunkenness and petty larceny 
to thieving and robbery. 

The home is no longer the training place 
that it used to be. In the old home children 
were of assistance. They helped in the weav- 
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ing, the cobbling, the sewing, the gardening 
and the care of animals. There was work for 
the boy and in doing that work repeatedly until 
it was properly done, he got the training and 
the education which is character building and 
which starts good habits. The children of to- 
day are growing up in the streets and in in- 
adequate homes. Five hours a day at school 
cannot compete with nineteen hours at home 
and on the street. The influences of the street 
alone more than counterbalance the influences 
of the school. In a great many of the homes 
the child finds nothing that is inviting and no 
one to take an interest in him. 

Here is the opportunity for the human touch 
of a person of high ideals who will lend a hand 
and awaken in the mother a feeling of respon- 
sibility towards her child. Special attention 
should be given to the whereabouts of the child 
at night. Almost all juvenile crimes take 
place from seven to ten. The social worker 
should see that the mothers look after the 
children and keep them at home. When the 
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child cannot be controlled by the parent, there 
is a definite need of outside help. The judges 
now inquire into the whole family history and 
if the home is bad, the child is sent to some 
relative who can give a new and wholesome en- 
vironment. 

Moreover the law permits children from 
fourteen to sixteen to leave school and go to 
work. At that time all home control is with- 
drawn. The parents say, "John is at work. 
We have to give him some liberty, and as long 
as he is contributing to the family budget, we 
don't inquire where he is at night." Nor does 
the employer feel that he ought to look after 
the boy's leisure hours. Thus the boy has no- 
body to give him advice and moral guidance 
at the critical period of his life. Massachu- 
setts has just passed a law which provides four 
hours instruction a week at some continuation 
school, for every working boy and girl from 
fourteen to sixteen years of age. The four 
hours of schooling is not enough for a general 
education, but the opportunity that is given 
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the teachers to get in touch with their working 
lives and perhaps to advise them and follow 
them up until they have found a life career, 
is invaluable. Every teacher must work in 
conjunction with the settlements and child sav- 
ing agencies. Following up the boy vocation- 
ally does not mean to force a life career on 
him, but to keep track of him until he finds a 
suitable one. 

The public must understand how momen- 
tous is the training up to the period of sixteen 
or seventeen years. The character of the 
future life depends upon those years. The 
public must know how many kinds of children 
have to be taken care of. Unthinking people 
talk of "economy in education.'^ Economy is 
spending money to the best advantage. One 
of the best channels of expenditure is provid- 
ing special schools for students with special 
aptitudes, as well as schools for the mentally 
and physically deficient. 

Each year eight thousand children in Bos- 
ton graduate from the eighth grade and enter 
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high schools. By that time most pupils have 
very distinct and strong aptitudes and the 
schools should give them a chance not only in 
industrial and commercial branches but in 
various subjects. For example, among these 
eight thousand children in our elementary 
schools there are sure to be some with artistic 
or musical talent. Yet these incipient gen- 
iuses, unaware of their talents, go to high 
school until they are eighteen years old and 
by taking the regular course lose their special 
aptitude. These geniuses should be searched 
out by the teachers and aided to develop their 
special interests. Indeed every child should 
be guided to discover and develop his natural 
ability as well as to overcome his natural de- 
fects. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE VOCATIONAL MOVEMENT IN EDUCATION: 
ITS SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE 

The explanation for the present interest in 
the movements for vocational education and 
vocational guidance throughout the country 
lies not so much in the demands which employ- 
ers make for efficiency as in our awakening to 
the problems of adolescent youth. 

As we consider the careers of Americans 
children in the critical transition stage between 
school and work, we are struck by several mo- 
mentous facts. There are something like 
twenty millions of our children attending 
school. Only five or six per cent, of the 
school children go to college. More than half 
of the children now in our elementary schools 
will never even graduate from these schools; 
they will leave as soon as the law will let them 
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go to work. That is, they will quit school, 
most of them, below the seventh grade, long 
before our elementary schools have had a fair 
opportunity to do their work. 

Consider then two facts : First, that most of 
the children of the country do not have suffi- 
cient schooling to mold their lives in any sat- 
isfactory manner; secondly, that young chil- 
dren leave school for work at a time of life 
when they most need help and training. As 
we look further into the situation we become 
aware of a most serious condition. If these 
children, who leave school as soon as possible 
for work, were really obliged to do so we 
should have a clear case of economic need with 
which to deal. Of course a number of chil- 
dren do have to leave because of the pressure 
of home circumstances. 

But we have assumed, without much inquiry, 
that all children who left for work had to do so. 
We now know better. As the result of several 
important studies carried on within recent 
years by people interested in vocational mat- 
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ters, we have learned that only about a third 
of those leaving school are forced by need to 
do so. The majority leave because they want 
to. 

In the series of investigations known as 
"Woman and Child Wage Earners in the 
United States/^ published by the United States 
Bureau of Labor, three years ago, there is a 
volume entitled, "Conditions Under Which 
Children Leave School for Work." An in- 
tensive study of home, school, and work con- 
ditions of over six hundred children in seven 
communities, North and South, concludes that 
about two-thirds of these children who dropped 
out of the lower grades of the elementary 
schools could have remained if they had so 
chosen. 

What do these disclosures mean ? They sig- 
nify that never in the world's history have 
fourteen-year-old children had it so much in 
their own hands to decide some of life's most 
momentous problems. Young children de- 
cide, mainly by themselves, and often without 
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even the knowledge of their parents, what 
school they will go to, how well they will do 
their school work, how soon and for what rea- 
son they will quit school for a job, what the 
job shall be, and when they will leave one job 
for another, or loaf without any job at all. 
The parents do not seem to count; oftentimes 
they cannot help even if they would. They do 
not know enough about their industrial envi- 
ronment to counsel the children. Nor are the 
teachers at the present time much better 
equipped with vital information about the 
world's work. 

Now if the children in making these far- 
reaching decisions and choices could do so 
wisely or even with partial success, the situa- 
tion would not be so bad. But can fourteen- 
year-old boys and girls know enough about 
themselves and about life to settle on any em- 
ployment, not to say, career? Clearly they 
cannot, and the fact is they do not. Only 
within recent years have we begun to study 
the waste of talent and opportunity which this 
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needless dropping out from school involves, 
and we now have an impressive body of evi- 
dence dealing with this grave condition. 

Four years ago a Royal Commission in Eng- 
land reported, after an exhaustive investiga- 
tion of this matter, that the wholesale entrance 
into work of unguided and untrained young 
children made directly for future unemploy- 
ment. Indeed, the Commission goes further 
and states that the unemployables are recruited 
from the ranks of those who began their work 
careers in this blind and helpless way. 

What can a young boy or girl, tired of 
school and eager for a small wage, find in the 
field of occupation? The vocations which 
amount to anything require definite prepara- 
tion. The employments which can use young 
children lead to nothing, as a rule. They are 
blind-alley jobs. They pay fairly attractive 
wages to beginners, but they lead to nothing. 
After two or three years, if higher wages are 
demanded, other children, duped in the same 
way by the initial wage, are taken on. So we 
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find in the cities and towns of the country 
young men and young women who should be 
at the most promising stage of their vocational 
life, adrift without training, purpose or settled 
employment. 

In the Middle Ages, when industry through 
its guild and craft organizations, was legally 
responsible for the training of its workers, 
children did not enter the emplo)mients in the 
way they now do. While there has always 
been child exploitation, to which we are now 
more sensitive than ever before, there was 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
thorough provision made for safeguarding the 
vocational future of adolescent boys, and some- 
times girls. Trades could be entered only 
through a rigorous system of apprenticeship 
training. The employer or master was under 
heavy penalties to teach his young apprentices 
all that could be taught of his craft, and be- 
sides, he was obliged to care for the health 
and well-being of these learners. Moreover, 
for centuries the home and immediate neigh- 
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borhood in which children grew up were cen- 
ters of productive activities and boys and girls 
grew into their life-work in a most natural 
way. Their daily environment made for vo- 
cational guidance and training. They worked 
at home, or not far from home, and day by 
day they absorbed the knowledge and skill 
which would enable them to work with their 
families. 

When the factory system came and took the 
industries out of the home, the children could 
no longer see the way things were made. Em- 
ploye/s no longer undertook the training' of 
their beginners. Trades were picked up as 
most businesses and trades are picked up to- 
day. But the schools were not concerned 
with these matters. It was nobody's business 
to bother about the future vocational careers 
of the young. Moreover, there was a naive 
belief commonly cherished that the children 
who had it in them to amount to something 
would surely find their way to the top. 

So we face the twentieth century with this 
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situation: Children leave school for work 
with nothing in their lives to take the place 
of the old-time vocational influences. An in- 
finite complication is added by the great spe- 
cialization and subdivision of the emplo)mients. 
In former days children could by observation 
follow the making of a shoe, a coat, bread. 
To-day more than two hundred operations are 
required to make a shoe; over a thousand to 
make a watch ; in some of the Rochester cloth- 
ing factories more than fifty different persons 
are engaged in making a man^s coat ; and mod- 
ern bakeries are carried on like all highly or- 
ganized industries. In commercial pursuits 
and in the professions similar specializations 
are taking place. A department store to-day 
is quite different from the general store of a 
generation ago. 

Colleges and special schools have begun to 
prepare not only for the few familiar profes- 
sions but for an increasing variety of callings. 
One of the most important lessons taught by 
the vocational movement is that when we pro- 
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vide a training programme for a pursuit we 
lift it into a vocation, a life-career. Not so 
many years ago the idea of preparing for a 
vocation at college was resented. President 
Eliot tells of opposition to the project of the 
late Prof. Langdell who founded the modern 
case system of studying law, and made the Har- 
vard Law School a pioneer in its important 
field. We still suffer from a subtle disparage- 
ment of the vocational and an over-esteem for 
the so-called liberal education, as if the two can 
safely be separated in a democracy. 

The vocational movement in education not 
only seeks to bridge the vocational and the 
non-vocational elements in education, to the 
great benefit of all the pupils, but specifically, 
it seeks to supply missing instruments in the 
modern schemes of service to the growing gen- 
eration. We have seen that many children 
leave school because school as now organized 
has no meaning for them ; it seems to lack con- 
nection with life ; it has no message for a large 
number of young people who have no intention 
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to go to college and enter the few familiar and 
over-crowded prof essions. 

For the past two or three decades we have 
been changing our ideas as to the function of 
the public school in our community life. Be- 
cause home, neighborhood and the occupations 
no longer furnish their old-time vocational and 
social influences, and in truth could not do so, 
we find domestic science, sewing, manual train- 
ing,"^ drawing, playgrounds, and shops con- 
nected with a modem school We find, too, 
commercial departments and other definite vo- 
cational opportunities offered in our great high 
schools. Now all these opportunities are 
novel in the scheme of public education. And 
novel and vital though they are, we complain 
that they do not go far enough. They do not 
reach all the children. We go even further 
and ask what the schools are doing to start 
the children in life and to follow their careers. 
In other words we are no longer satisfied with 
mere teaching; we ask the schools to follow 
the children right into the shop and office in 
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order to learn something about the way our 
education functions in practical life. 

In harmony with this new concern of the 
schools, we find in such countries as England, 
France, and Germany elaborate provisions for 
specific vocational training and scores of ju- 
venile labor bureaus. We find many social or- 
ganizations working with the schools along the 
lines of vocational assistance, and in this coun- 
try we find vocation bureaus, vocational guid- 
ance committees, and many school systems in 
which the teachers are appointed as vocational 
advisers and helpers. In addition to these ac- 
tivities, we find now more than half a dozen 
states with laws for the vocational preparation 
of children between fourteen and sixteen years, 
the years most decisive for vocational efficiency. 

Although skill of the highest order and con- 
siderable experience are absolutely essential in 
the management of the vocational enterprises 
we have been considering, unique opportunities 
for volunteer service are found in this field. 
All the English and Scotch juvenile labor ex- 
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changes have a large corps of unpaid helpers, 
who not only give personal help of much value 
to the boys and girls starting life as workers, 
but in so doing are gaining unique insight into 
social and industrial problems. The after-care 
work of these volunteers, as it is called, is a 
notable feature of the child welfare work on the 
other side. 

In this country vocational assistance is as 
yet in process and calls for expert service. 
Nevertheless some of the best work in Ameri- 
can cities owes its strength to capable and de- 
voted men and women who assist in the labors 
of vocational help to parents, teachers, and chil- 
dren. These unpaid workers carry on studies 
of a city's educational resources, the nature of 
the employments which use boys and girls, and 
they organize meetings for parents in order to 
help them serve more effectively as life-career 
counselors to their children. 

All these new vocational enterprises are in- 
tended to do more justice to our children, who 
have thus far been without the opportunity 
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they hunger for, to find themselves, to discover 
what work in the world they could best do. 
They indicate a new insight into the problems 
of growing boys and girls ; they express a more 
concrete and fundamental form of conserva- 
tion of our human resource. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

My official experience does not entitle me to 
speak in regard to Juvenile Delinquency in any 
district of Boston except the city proper. 
Nevertheless, I have some impressions gained 
unofficially, in regard to the general situation 
and I give them for whatever they may be 
worth. 

The causes commonly assigned for the pres- 
ent conditions of Juvenile Delinquency are the 
following : 

1. The laws are more lenient than they used 
to be. 

2. The children are more lawless than they 
used to Be. 

3. The parents are less strict than they used 
to be. 

The feeling that the laws are more lenient is 
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due to a complete misapprehension as to both 
the letter and the spirit of the legislation as to 
children commonly called the Delinquent Law 
of 1906. It is true that one prominent object of 
that act was to prevent the making of a crim- 
inal record, but an equally prominent and ex- 
plicit object was to have the children followed 
up much more carefully than before, and to 
put an end in children's cases to the practice of 
giving probation without oversight — s, practice 
which, however beneficial it may be in an in- 
dividual case now and then, is very damaging 
in the long run to the average offender and to 
the community. 

Every boy who could have been arrested 
before 1906 can be arrested to-day, and with 
just as little ceremony. Any boy who could 
have been committed to a reform school be- 
fore the new Delinquency Law can be com- 
mitted to-day and just as promptly. There 
is absolutely no requirement that first offend- 
ers shall be placed on probation. Any boy 
who could be fined before the Law of 1906 
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can be fined to-day, but two sets of papers in- 
stead of one are now required for fining boys 
under fourteen, and a boy under fourteen can- 
not be committed to jail for non-payment 

The feeling that boys are more lawless 
seems to have little justification when one con- 
siders how New England school boys are com- 
monly alleged to have behaved toward the 
masters in the district schools, dragging them 
out of the schoolhouses and the like; or when 
one reads a letter of Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
written in 1872, complaining that the Cam- 
bridge boys stole all the fruit in his garden 
before it ripened; or when one sees it stated 
in an authentic biography that Judge Hoar and 
his two brothers (the Senator and another) 
"used to be the three worst rascals in Con- 
cord." 

The present difficulties with boys can be ac- 
counted for in much more hopeful ways than 
by attributing them to increased lawlessness. 

The mere fact that the population of the 
metropolitan district has doubled in the last 
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thirty years would lead us to expect twice as 
much trouble from boys; and when we con- 
sider how many families live in flats, we real- 
ize that many boys spend far more hours on 
strangers' premises than when each family 
had at least a small yard about the house. 
Furthermore, the total orchard and garden 
space in the metropolitan district is only a 
small fraction of what it used to be, and even 
if no boy takes to-day any more fruit than 
the average boy took thirty years ago, the ef- 
fect on the supply of fruit is much more se- 
rious and in many sections inevitably amounts 
to complete confiscation of the crop. 

The feeling that parents are less strict than 
they used to be is likely to be much modified 
when one considers the changed conditions of 
life in and around our cities. When one con- 
siders the reduction which the apartment 
house has made in the opportunities for par- 
ents occupying their children's time out of 
school with chores; when one considers the 
greatly increased opportunity for ranging 
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wide from home afforded children by the 
trolley; when one considers the immense in- 
crease in distractions by increase in shows and 
amusement resorts, it seems fairer to say that 
the parents have more to contend with in 
bringing up their children than to say they 
are more careless. These considerations are 
not stated with a view to completely exempting 
the parents from responsibility. On the con- 
trary, the parents have more to do with than 
they used to, and more ought to be expected 
of them ; but it makes a good deal of difference 
in the way they respond, whether they are 
scolded as being more careless than their an- 
cestors or whether they are exhorted to rise to 
greater responsibilities. 

One important way in which they should 
meet their responsibilities is to join in their 
capacity as citizens and provide common fa- 
cilities for absorbing their children's activity, 
now that there are so few back yards or va- 
cant lots in which it can be worked off. The 
increased congestion is forcing the abandon- 
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ment of back yard play just as it has already 
forced the abandonment of back yard wells. 
Just as the citizens had to establish, through 
their city governments, common water sup- 
plies to replace the individual wells, so they 
must establish common public playgrounds, 
gymnasia, etc., to replace the individual back 
yard play, and the playgrounds and gymnasia 
must be as carefully supervised as the water 
supplies. 

Playgrounds and gymnasia are expensive to 
construct and supervise, but so are public 
waterworks, and the expense in each case is 
only the natural accompaniment of increased 
population. 

Another way in which parents should meet 
their new responsibilities is by supporting all 
movements under reliable auspices, whether 
church or lay, which provide opportunities for 
wholesome occupation of boys' leisure time. 
It will be futile to drive the youth of our city 
from the streets unless some wholesome pro- 
vision is made for them elsewhere; even if we 
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should succeed in eliminating them from the 
corners, it is probable we should be only in- 
tensifying the evil condition by their congre- 
gating without supervision in more secluded 
places. 

It should be borne in mind that the juvenile 
court bears only the relation to delinquency 
that the consumptive hospital bears to tuber- 
culosis. It is purely a remedial agency. The 
court gets the child only after something has 
gone wrong. You may have a perfect juvenile 
court system without much affecting the yearly 
number of new offenders, just as the most per- 
fectly appointed consumptive hospital has little 
effect in cutting down the number of new cases. 
The only way to make a substantial reduction 
in the amount of Juvenile Delinquency is to pre- 
vent the children from getting into court at all. 

Suggested Reading: 
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CHAPTER XV 

SOCIAL VALUES IN PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE RELIEF 

Among civilized people the relief of needy 
members of a community has long been a gen- 
erally accepted responsibility. Whether the 
alleviation of their suffering has been attempted 
by public agency or private initiative, the mo- 
tive, until very recent times, has been much 
the same. It is the sympathy of the stronger 
for the suffering of the weaker members. The 
conviction is that the community as a whole 
should make those provisions for the care of 
dependents which private individuals may at 
any time be unable to guarantee, a sort of un- 
derwriting supposed to assure public interven- 
tion between the needy and dire distress. 

It has been common to see both public and 
private effort in the field of relief, with a "divi- 
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sion of traffic" between them, the private 
groups choosing their objects and limiting their 
action in such ways as have seemed wise, but 
incidentally leaving to the public almoner the 
task of relieving in the last extremity those 
whom private charity has been unwilling or un- 
able to protect 

Not without more or less difference of opin- 
ion and misunderstanding, therefore, have the 
two groups pursued their tasks. The public 
officers, when criticised for inadequate help, 
have contended that they could go no farther ; 
that under the law they were not allowed the 
latitude of service which representatives of the 
private organizations could employ; while the 
charitable organizations, charged with "taking 
the cream," may have to admit that with the 
opportunity to select, they have often left the 
more unpromising and difficult problems to pub- 
lic authorities. Still it is not to be denied that 
private organizations have rendered marked 
service, such as making clear the meaning of 
constructive work, the importance of aiming 
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in every instance to strengthen the structure of 
the family helped, and the need of supplying 
friendly help as well as or even instead of re- 
lief. 

To a greater or less extent, beth groups have 
done the work of alleviation expected of them, 
but it is fair to contend that both may be able 
to develop a kind of service which will be of 
greater usefulness to the community. This 
will probably come when the public recognizes 
the need of it and demands it, and hence the 
importance of a better general understanding of 
the direct relation of this work to the common 
welfare ; that is to say, its economic value. The 
annual reports of town officials give us much 
detailed information upon such points as the 
cost of public relief, the numbers receiving pau- 
pers' aid, or the portion of the expense found 
chargeable, under the law, to other communi- 
ties ; all quite fitting and indicating proper zeal 
in keeping down the cost. But in a rather ex- 
tensive reading of such documents, one fails to 
discover much to indicate that the public al- 
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is due to preventable causes, and hence the in- 
creasing public interest in preventive measures. 

It is not strange, therefore, that in estimat- 
ing the actual value of all charitable endeavor 
the public is more and more coming to base its 
judgment upon the broader usefulness of such 
service to the community, and not merely upon 
service to the individual. This does not mean 
that s)rmpathy for poverty is less keen, but that 
there is greater concern for prevention. 

The community assumes the right to guard 
itself against certain things which seem a men- 
ace to the general welfare. It abates nui- 
sances; it assumes control of contagious dis- 
eases. 

By the passage of workmen's compensation 
acts and minimum wage laws it presumes to 
regulate certain conditions which may involve 
subnormality, because subnormality spells so- 
cial degeneracy. 

Why, then, should there not be the same gen- 
eral concern with regard to poverty? 

In so far as helping agencies relieve the de- 
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pendent, they are dealing with a subnormal 
group. They strive, if efficient, to restore to 
normality, their work being analogous to the 
case-work of the doctor for the cure of his 
patient. But they should do more. They 
should so analyze this case-work as to see what 
factors have contributed to cause the subnor- 
mality ; and they should then make this knowl- 
edge of service to the community, so that so- 
ciety may at least have its chance to deal with 
causes. 

It would seem to be clear, therefore, that in 
doing this remedial work these agencies, pri- 
vate as well as public, administer a public trust ; 
that they are responsible for its social value, 
the final test of which is not simply skillful case- 
treatment, but rather the larger service of mak- 
ing case-work function in community problems. 

The time is coming when we shall be con- 
stantly asking, and our public and private 
agencies must be ready to tell us, what are the 
individual and social ailments or defects that 
we are paying for in carrying the burden of 
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poverty. It is important that we should not 
only know how many persons are aided and 
what it costs, but the significant fact should be 
pointed out that the community is really pay- 
ing for need occasioned by certain definite and 
perhaps eradicable ills. When our social phy- 
sicians begin to tell us that tuberculosis is a 
serious factor, if not the prime cause, in four- 
teen to eighteen per cent, of the dependent fam- 
ilies; intemperance in twenty to twenty- four 
per cent.; desertion or non-support in fifteen 
per cent.; occupational disease or accident in 
nineteen per cent. ; then we are beginning to get 
at the heart of the matter. When we are told 
not merely how many widowed mothers have 
been given pensions, but why they are thus de- 
pendent, and what we might do to check the ac- 
tion of preventable causes, we shall not continue 
to have the same complacent satisfaction in the 
report of hoW many the community is helping. 
We shall instead go forth on the mission of 
prevention, informed and with a purpose. 
Once let social workers possess this sense of 
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the possible economic value of their daily task, 
and every need, every ill they see, comes with 
a double challenge. In it is the call for effec- 
tive case treatment, ready sympathetic, ener- 
gizing help; and then for that other service 
which may be directly and constructively use- 
ful to the community. This means deliberate 
re-interpretation of each situation. If on first 
view they have seen the opportunity, by good 
case work, to alleviate distress and reestablish 
the independence of a needy family, they may 
find through re-interpretation the much larger 
opportunity of revealing causes which, in so 
far as they are social, may be removable. To 
reveal them, at all events, may be an important 
step towards their elimination or reduction. 

As an example of this, take the story of Mrs. 
D, which is told in the 626. Annual Report of 
the Boston Provident Association: 

*'In January, 1913, a visitor of the Boston 
Provident Association received a teacher's ap- 
plication for shoes for two girls, of fourteen 
and eleven, who were staying out of school for 
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the lack of them, A visit revealed the fact 
that two weeks before, while the father of the 
family, a pipe-fitter, was making repairs in a 
cold storage plant, a pipe burst and he was over- 
come by ammonia fumes. Pneumonia devel- 
oped and at the time of application the man lay 
critically ill at the City Hospital. The most 
pressing needs of the family were at once re- 
lieved, and, as it was learned that the man's em- 
ployers had not been notified, and no claim 
made for compensation, the visitor at once at- 
tended to these matters. Two days later the 
man died, leaving a widow and five children, 
the oldest fourteen and the youngest four. 

"A personal interview with the treasurer of 
the corporation brought out the fact that they 
had not accepted the terms of the Workmen's 
Compensation Act, but were insured by a lia- 
bility company, which would naturally be pre- 
pared to defend the case; that while deeply 
concerned for the widow's welfare, they could 
do nothing for her which might prejudice the 
case which the insurance company would be 
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called upon to defend. This meant that the 
woman, in the face of want, must enter an un- 
equal contest with the insurance company, to 
which the time involved would be of little con- 
sequence. 

"In anticipation of the coming of the liabil- 
ity company's agent, the Provident visitor gave 
the woman assurance that she and her family 
would be provided for until a proper settlement 
of her claim could be secured. As advised, she 
declined the company's offer of five hundred 
dollars made two days later and placed her 
claim in the hands of the Legal Aid Society. 
Meanwhile the small insurance which the man 
had carried was used up in paying funeral ex- 
penses and debts, and weekly aid was gfiven 
by our visitor to supplement the earnings of 
the oldest girl and of the mother, who insisted 
on working as much as she was able. 

"During the summer and early autumn the 
Provident Association aided to the extent of 
two hundred and eighty-five dollars, giving 
from three to eight dollars a week, according 
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to the needs of the family. At one time it was 
necessary to increase this aid temporarily, be- 
cause the company which employed Mary, aged 
fourteen, discharged all their employees under 
sixteen when the new Child Labor Law went 
into operation. When she found work again 
it was at a decrease of fifty cents a week from 
her previous earnings. Meanwhile the liabil- 
ity company, which had at first offered to settle 
for five hundred dollars, by degrees increased 
its offers to two thousand dollars, at which point 
it seemed best to settle rather than have the 
case come to trial. 

"After the settlement, which netted Mrs. D 
nineteen hundred dollars, a careful statement 
was sent to the treasurer of the company which 
had formerly employed the man, pointing out 
the fact that this family had been forced to 
apply for charity owing to the company's fail- 
ure to accept the terms of the Workmen's Com- 
pensation Act, and expressing the hope that 
they would rc-insure under the Act, and thus 
give their many employees the benefit of its 
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protection. This letter met with the gratify- 
ing response that the company had not only 
voted the family five dollars a week for a year, 
but had also decided to accept the terms of 
the Workmen's Compensation Act as soon as 
their present insurance policies should ex- 
pire. 

Note the results : 

From the stand-point of careful case work; 
nineteen hundred dollars secured for the de- 
pendent family, not counting the additional as- 
sistance now promised by employers, which 
will amount to two hundred and sixty dollars. 
The friendly relation established through our 
visitor may mean much to the family later. . 

From the stand-point of re4nterpretation; 
seeing the case in terms of the larger principles 
involved has brought the opportunity for more 
far-reaching results, in the additional protec- 
tion to be gained by large numbers of work- 
men in a great corporation, who will hereafter 
be insured under the Workmen's Compensation 
Act. In future cases of injury there, just re- 
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dress will go far towards rendering charit|r 
unnecessary. 

It seems clear that there is distinct value in 
work of the sort just described; work of a kind 
distinctly needed by the community in cases 
of the second group wherein social <:auses are 
to be noted and dealt with. Yet it should be 
remembered that there is a possible danger of 
over-emphasizing the effectiveness of such 
remedies as legislative and other measures, of 
overlooking the extent to which personal frailty 
may be responsible. 

It is this "personal frailty** type (the third 
group above referred to), that is so generally 
overlooked by those who profess to believe that 
there would be little or no occasion for charity 
if social justice were to be secured. Those who 
have had experience in ministering to the needy 
well understand that, for this third group, help 
will be needed long after those of the second 
group have been reduced by social re-adjust- 
ment to inconsiderable numbers. An example 
of this last type is to be found in the story of 
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Mr. and Mrs, X, which also is taken from the 
62nd Annual Report of the Boston Provident 
Association : 

"One day in November the Social Service 
Department of a hospital called for advice and 
financial aid in the interest of Mrs. X, their 
patient, with whose atse they could make no 
headway. 

"Mrs. X was forty-six years of age, worn 
and neurasthenic, the mother of three girls and 
two boys, whose ages ranged from nineteen to 
eleven. She had been for many weeks an out- 
patient at the hospital. The doctor had done 
his best, and the social service worker had gone 
into the home to learn of the patient's daily life, 
surroimdings and habits^ As a result of this 
social diagnosis, it was clearly seen that some 
worry, probably over financial matters, had a 
fundamental bearing on the situation. At this 
point we were asked to enter, and, after a series 
of interviews with Mr. X, we were able to re- 
veal to the hospital the true situation. This 
is what was found : 
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"The man was employed at a good wage, but 
was clearly weak and vacillating ; the payments 
to the cooperative bank, through which he was 
buying his little home, were many months in 
arrears, and the expense of Mrs. X's illness and 
other calls had resulted in debts which the man 
saw no way of clearing up. 

"Our first effort lay in the direction of find- 
ing out just what obligations Mr. X had. He 
made a clean breast of the matter, appreciating 
our warning that the only hope of curing his 
wife lay in such a re-adjustment of their affairs 
as would somehow relieve the strain upon her; 
and he was shown the fatal error of his assump- 
tion that it would not do to trust his wife with 
full information and to take her into his confi- 
dence. 

"A typewritten list of all the debts was made 
and set upon a sheet, which showed by actual 
figuring that certain payments made upon 
certain debts each month would in less than 
a year bring them to the point of solvency. 
This became the instrument which served to 
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win the fight. A copy of it was given to Mrs, 
X, one to Mr. X, another to the social worker at 
the hospital; and then came the task of thor- 
oughly convincing Mrs. X that the success of 
the plan could be positively assured should it 
be followed in all its details. 

"The result of this arrangement was that 
the man and woman actually entered upon a 
new era in their married life. Mr. X gave to 
his wife his weekly earnings with the exception 
of a small amount reserved for his personal 
needs. She knew that she could count upon 
this sum weekly, and she had before her a full 
understanding of the demands and how to meet 
them. Incidentally, it may be mentioned that 
part of the plan involved the advance by this 
Association of sufficient sums at certain times to 

■ 

enable them to discharge loans as they fell due, 
thus taking the man out of the hands of the 
money lenders. 

"The doctor and the social worker at the 
hospital were now given their first real chance 
of curing their patient, for we had made a direct 
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attack upon the source of her worry. As time 
passed the children said they hardly knew their 
parents as they now appeared in the home, and 
the steady improvement of Mrs. X dated from 
the moment when the new plan was placed in 
her hands in tangible form. She will not be 
a well woman for some time, but the year has 
passed and all the debts are paid, including the 
advances made by this Association ; the family 
is restored to solvency and happiness, evidence 
of which is given in Mr. X's statement to us 
when he made the final payment on our loans ; 
'I truly believe/ he said, 'that but for this help 
of yours, my wife would have been dead and 
our home lost. We now have courage to send 
Henry to the Agricultural College and our 
winter's coal is in and paid for/ And he con- 
cluded, 'I have told my experience in this matter 
to as many as a half dozen young married men, 
for I think it will not hurt them to know of 
such an experience as mine/ '' 

Of course all general classifications are 
dangerous and typical cases are apt merely to 
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suggest rather than characterize. But if the 
foregoing statement is descriptive of a kind of 
service which is of value to the community, as 
well as to the persons helped, it would seem 
clear that we need and should expect such 
service, whether public or private agents are 
acting for us. 

Let this matter of the significance of the 
service be understood and both will be better 
prepared to help settle the much disputed ques- 
tion of the relation of private to public aid and 
the proper function of each. 

We have tried the plan of dividing the traffic, 
but it is necessarily subject to constant revision. 
The dividing line is never clear and poaching is 
not unheard of. The community needs the 
service of both and should expect of them a 
combined attack that shall be more purposeful 
and more effective than has thus far been made. 

Whether we wish it or not, the present tend- 
ency seems to be towards an extension of relief 
from public funds, and such legislation as has 
recently been passed in many states, making 
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provision for aiding dependent mothers, is am- 
ple evidence of the fact, though by no means 
all there is. Surely, then^ it must be of prime 
importance that the economic significance of 
the undertaking should be appreciated and its 
social value correctly rated; for we must have 
the benefit of preventive social work as well as 
of preventive medicine. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

SOCIAL SETTLEMENT WORK 

The social settlement movement is the 
youngest movement in philanthropy, "Twenty 
Years at Hull House" practically covers the 
first two decades of the movement, not merely 
in Qiicago but in America. Jane Addams is 
thus one of the first American pioneers in the 
movement. But the ideal of democracy began 
to clarify in the early part of the nineteenth 
century, first in England and a little later in 
America. The conviction grew that thou- 
sands of persons did not get a fair measure 
of the good things in life and that the needs 
of the people could only be adequately met by 
the common understanding of class and class. 

The Workingmen's College, which was 
started in East London in i860, may be said 
to be the forerunner of the social settlement 
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as well as the beginning of the university ex- 
tension movement. Charles Kingsley and 
John Ruskin were deeply interested in the 
Workingmen's College. They were assisted 
by many students from the University of Cam- 
bridge. 

In 1867, Edward Denison, a man of culture 
and some means, took up residence in East 
London. He visited in the neighborhood, 
taught classes, and prodded public officials 
much as we do to-day. Edward Denison died 
in 1875. 

Arnold Toynbee then took up the work. 
Two years after his death in 1885, the first 
imiversity settlement, Toynbee Hall, was 
fotmded by Oxford men and put in charge of 
Canon Bamett. Toynbee Hall stood for de- 
mocracy pure and simple. It advocated, in the 
language of Canon Bamett, "education by per- 
meation" as well as the necessity for direct in- 
struction. The aesthetic side of life as ex- 
pressed in music and art was especially empha- 
sized 
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The first exponent of the social settlement 
movement in this country was Dr. Stanton 
Coit, who founded the Neighborhood Guild in 
New York City in 1887. There are now, in 
1 914, some four hundred and thirty-five social 
settlements scattered throughout the country, 
all working with the same motive and the same 
object* The United States offers an especially 
favorable field for the development of the set- 
tlement idea. The needs of city life are ur- 
gent. The influx of immigrants from all lands 
has given a new turn to the problem of de- 
mocracy : the unification of diverse racial stock 
into a social whole. Now the social settle- 
ment, whose root idea is "service through shar- 
ing in the spirit of friendship" can do a great 
deal toward bringing about cooperative action 
on the part of various races. Moreover, the 
fact that in this country democracy is a living 
ideal, has given the settlement an opportunity 
to make people believe in it and understand it. 
The social settlement tries to make democracy 
real, to point out fields of action and in every 
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way to bring to the front people who could in 
no other way be understood. 

Social Settlements are, in the main, organ- 
ized along similar lines though they vary 
greatly in atmosphere and in the emphasis of 
their work. The adaptability of the settle- 
ment to its local situation is the test of its ef- 
ficiency. Club and class work is the most ob- 
vious form of its activities. This club and 
class work, however, is actually the smallest 
part of the work of neighborhood houses. If 
more than two-fifths of a worker's time is spent 
in group activities, something is wrong. At 
least three-fifths of a worker's time should be 
spent outside the four walb of a settlement 
house — in touch with the full flux of outside 
life — in neighborhood visiting, attendance at 
neighborhood meetings, weddings and other so- 
cial functions. 

Much is to be gained by merely being on 
the street. The summer time is most valua- 
ble for the promotion of sociability. The 
worker who can easily mingle with the street 
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groups and who hears the street gossip, gets 
at the tinder current of the neighborhood lif e- 

Another test of the settlement's efficiency is 
the interlocking of interests of the various 
grades in society. A settlement worker needs 
a wide range of contact in order to get a nor- 
mal interpretative background and to further 
the settlement aim of interweaving the common 
needs of citizenship. There should be a deli- 
cate balance, from the point of view of a work- 
er's time, between time expended in getting at 
reactions in the settlement's inftnediate neigh- 
borhood, and strengthening or modifying those 
reactions by a city-wide sense of the larger is- 
sues involved in every local situation. The 
worker who comes into close contact with a 
wide range of people and gathers a wide range 
of information, comes very near to knowing 
what is vital and is therefore capable of ex- 
ercising sound judgment. 

The function of the social settlement may 
be said to be two-fold. First to cooperate with 
the personnel of its own neighborhood and 
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swing in with its activities. Secondly, as a 
result of first hand knowledge of the neighbor- 
hood, the settlement should make its knowledge 
available to the public at large. Here comes 
in another balance. Not only should there be 
an adjustment, in the case of the individual 
worker, between the time spent in activities 
within a settlement house, and time spent out- 
side, but there should be a balance on the part 
of the settlement itself, between its concentra- 
tion on the local situation and its entrance into 
city, state or even national lines of action as a 
result of its local experience. 

The local experience is always the illumi- 
nating point and a settlement that makes it a 
rule only to take part in those lines of public 
action which can be tested in terms of the lives 
of boys and girls, men and women the settle- 
ment knows, will never go oflf at a tangent. 
When public needs become personified to a 
worker, there results a virility of action which 
goes straight to the mark. I believe it is 
largely because of this personification of need 
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that the social settlement movement, in its 
comparatively short existence, has initiated 
and been concerned in the establishing of so 
many important civic and educational move- 
ments. As an example of what can be done 
by a settlement worker to meet a given need, 
we have the pioneer work of Miss Lillian D. 
Wald of New York in the field of mirsing. 

Industrial education is an out-growth of set- 
tlement experiments. The settlement has al- 
ways kept closely in touch with educational 
methods. It works in close cooperation with 
the public schools. The settlements stand as a 
unit in favor of socializing the public schools 
and the larger uses of school buildings. The 
playground movement is an outgrowth of set- 
tlement playgrounds. Milk stations for in- 
fants, and kindergartens have also been gradu- 
ally taken over by public agencies. 

Settlement workers frequently tend to be- 
come specialists along a given line. Often the 
shock of a given need is borne in upon them by 
a concrete situation, at once immediate and 
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work she puts into it. One cannot see a situa- 
tion dearly without continuous contact. It 
takes years for a club to develop through the 
power of companionship and through loyalty 
to the ideals of the group. Friendship, too, is 
not cemented on the instant. If volunteers 
wish to get the full richness of the opportunity 
which lies before them, they nuist give tb^ovf 
selves with full abandon to the ta^ th^ ttftt 
dertake. . ,;. 

The training of the volunteer is perh^^ 
me of the most iipportant functicms of t^ 
settlement We had with us at one time a 
volunteer with every possibility in her. She 
had a fine mind. Her enthusiasm was real 
but the situations she met with were not re- 
lated to anything in her experience. They 
were a part of another world. I asked her 
to see "Strife" with me. "Strife" is, as you 
know, an exposition of the labor question. As 
the curtain went down on the last act, the girl 
said to me slowly, "Do such things actually 
exist in life?" The girl had been set to think- 
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ing and is now one of our most faithful and 
mentally poised voltmteers. We must inter- 
pret to our volunteers the things we see, so 
that they can go to their own spheres with a 
deeper understanding of the fact that all com- 
munities are organically united. Thus can 
our neighborhoods contribute with full lar- 
gess to other districts. We on our side need 
their fresh reactions on our situations. There 
should be a continuous give and take. 

The college student has a real place in settle- 
ment work, and the settlement offers an oppor- 
tunity, as yet scarcely developed, for applying 
the test of life to the student's knowledge. 
Many settlements have fellowships for resi- 
dent students. Participation in the work is 
one of the requirements. Numbers of stu- 
dents base thesis work on knowledge gained 
from volunteer work. In the future, however, 
I feel we shall not take any responsibility for 
thesis work, unless the student resides in a 
settlement or gives a sufficiently large block of 
time to become steeped in the counter reac- 
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tions of our people. Think of the flesh and 
blood lessons in immigration^ cost of living and 
political economy, which settlement contact af- 
fords. 

One of the most valuable contributions the 
settlement is destined to make is towards the 
science of group action, which is, I believe, to 
be back of the philanthropy of the future. In 
cases of individual need we have not, up to 
the present, paid enough attention to the group 
with which the individual associates. For in- 
stance, the ultimate success of probation work 
will rest on our ability to weave around per- 
sons the healthy cooperation of the groups of 
which they are a part. A group of boys can 
do more for a bad boy than any social worker 
or probation officer. 

One of the best things the settlements are 
doing is to train boys and girls to think straight 
and to maintain their self -hood in a group and 
yet to work with others sympathetically and 
cooperatively. Many a boy or girl has his 
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or her outlook on life changed by club work, 
A club member comes to see his relation to 
others and reach the point of not being swept 
off his feet when one of fifty, or a hundred 
or two hundred. When one sees a street 
gang, with all the earmarks of a gang, de- 
velop into yotmg men who are not the first to 
be turned off when work is slack or the last 
to be taken on and whose manner and self 
direction has been largely trained in club work, 
one comes to appreciate club action. Definite 
proof of the value of a house to its member- 
ship comes through evidence of the same kind 
of loyalty to the settlement which graduates 
feel toward their college. One young and suc- 
cessful lawyer, once a member of one of our 
clubs, has sent us one htmdred dollars for six 
consecutive years. 

The recently organized federations of settle- 
ments in our cities have greatly strengthened 
the settlement movement. These federations 
bring the houses in a city into a cooperative 
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'whole. 'High standards in each branch of 
tvork are establwhed and efforts for legislative 

''and' educational measures gain in force. 

" Finally, the settlement movement is getting 
■inoTK and more t-ecognition from groups not 
fortnt^y its advocates. For some time busi- 
ness men thot^t settlement workers vbion- 
ary. Now business men are beginning to see 
that they cannot get efficiency withont healtl^ 
mkds and bo<Hes. When we fig^t for envi- 
nximental conditions we are {H-esortng the red 
Udod of the children. The social life of the 
boys and girls must be kept pure and whole- 
some. Hence our emphasis on recreation. 
The vocational aim and educational efficiency 
must be geared high. Hence our experiments 
in the educational field. 

As in the past so in the future the social 
settlement has an important part to play in 
its influence on the individual life; in stimu- 
lating civic responsibility through cooperation 
on the part of the net-work of groups that 
create our civic situation; in identifying itself 
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with public movements when it has a contribu- 
tion to make which is based on actual experi- 
ence ; and in standing for the true living up to 
the justice of equality of opporttmity. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

CHILD CARING WORK 

Child caring work is an inclusive phrase. It 
is here used to cover the placement and super- 
vision of children in institutions and foster 
homes. That at all times many children are the 
objects of abuse or neglect, or the crushed prod- 
ucts of social maladjustments, indicates a state 
of affairs which social students hope some day 
to see almost completely removed. Until such 
time arrives, however, special training and cor- 
rectional care will have to be given to great 
numbers of children, and necessarily by groups 
of highly trained workers. 

There can be and is no more important di- 
vision of the field of social service than that 
which relates to children. Their future and 
the safety of the nation depends upon the care 
they receive to-day. According to the last 
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United States census there were for various 
reasons more than one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dependent and n^lected children being 
cared for apart from the homes of their pa- 
rents. That there are so many of these needy 
children, excluding delinquent children, must 
indicate to the most casual reader the great im- 
portance of the work of those agencies whose 
searching duty it is to care for them, and it 
should be easily discernible why the problems 
of their education and maintenance are matters 
of supreme concern to the state as well as to 
the individual. 

In this field of social work where state and 
private organizations abound, there are wide 
opportunities for service. The accredited 
schools for the training of social workers are 
not able as yet to graduate enough students to 
meet the demand; nor will they be for a long 
time to come. 

The kind of work done by children's organi- 
zations and institutions differs widely so that 
expert advice is needed in order that those who 
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wish to train or give service may get into the 
right hands. For example, a few states have 
good departments for the care of dependent and 
neglected children, but the large majority offer 
nothing above the mediocre. In the field of 
private service there are certain children's or- 
ganizations which are doing a profoundly fun- 
damental work for the children in their, care, 
while other societies, often bearing the same 
names and having similar charters, are doing 
work notorious for its destructive, re-actionary, 
and mediaeval character. This condition of af- 
fairs leads properly to a discussion of the con- 
troversy which has waged for many years as to 
just what is the best way to care for a child 
which for any reason has to be removed from 
its own home. 

The controversialists divide roughly into 
three groups ; those who advise the institution ; 
those who advise the family home; and the 
third, a compromise group, which contends that 
the best methods call for the use of both insti- 
tutions and family homes, the exact kind of care 
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to be determined by individual needs and condi- 
tions. It should be said that here we are dis- 
cussing only neglected and dependent children. 
It is readily agreed that for a large number of 
delinquent children the institution method at 
this time is the best way to approach their bet- 
ter training. For certain children the disci- 
pline which can be administered to a group is 
the only way of changing bad habits and anti- 
social tendencies. Of course, no child ought 
to be subjected to this strict institutional care 
without a most careful personal inquiry having 
first been made; a procedure which is not as 
common as it ought to be. 

During the first half of the last century social 
service work for children was quite chaotic 
and indifferent A child so tmfortimate as 
to be without proper home care, if offered 
anything better in the way of care, usually re- 
ceived it in some sort of institution. If it 
was delinquent it either went to prison or to a 
reform school, if there happened to be one of 
the latter. If dependent, that is with no rela- 
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tive willing or able to give care, it went to the 
local almshouse or perhaps to an institution for 
children, where it frequently remained for 
years. In time it was probably taken away by 
someone for service in his home, this transac- 
tion being covered by an agreement which often 
failed to protect the interests of the child. In 
many cases the child was dismissed from the in- 
stitution at an early age in the hope that the 
training it had received would enable it to make 
its own way in life without further dependence 
on charity; the institution's responsibility and 
interest ending on the day of dismissal. Some- 
times if a needy child came from a home in a 
remote rural community where institutions 
were either non-existent or far distant, the local 
overseers might board it with a nearby family 
for a short while, their chief concern being to 
get it off the poor rates at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Under such a system gross abuses were 
bound to develop. The jails were then the 
breeding places for crime (a condition all too 
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prevalent to-day) ; the reform schools were 
only the crude beginnings of some of the excel- 
lent industrial schools we have now; institu- 
tions for dependent children were usually large, 
barrack-like structures which along with the re- 
form schools were often little better than the 
homes from which the children had originally 
come. 

As a protest against this condition of affairs, 
Charles Loring Brace, founder of the New 
York Children's Aid Society, began in the early 
fifties to send needy children who came into his 
care directly to foster homes in the country 
around New York City. Gradually this work 
developed to such an extent that his society was 
soon sending children across the country even 
into the Dakotas and down the Mississippi Val- 
ley. The principle of the movement was that 
if the family is the normal and natural social 
unit, the sooner you get your neglected children 
into its life, the better for them and the com- 
munity. This movement was watched with 
great interest by many social students of the 
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time, for during the twenty years following the 
first beginning similar societies were established 
in other cities and states. 

The movement was the object of much crit- 
icism on the part of those who advocated the 
institutional method. Their field of work was 
likewise expanding, for in this period came the 
Civil War which resulted in the breaking up of 
countless homes throughout the North and 
South, thus making homeless many thousands 
of children. 

In fairness it must be said that if many in- 
stitutions were doing a bad job, a number of the 
family plan societies were equally open to criti- 
cism. The "bound boy" of the latter was often 
a truly tragic figure. The extremists on the 
one hand said that institutions were the only 
suitable training places for children, and on the 
other hand, with equal absurdity, that the worst 
family homes were better than the best institu- 
tions. For many years the meetings of public 
bodies dealing with social problems echoed pro 
and con with discussions of like tenor. Now 
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t are b^;iiiiuii£^ to see things more rationally, 
for the pcohhsm has varying aspects depending 
on the commumty where it is being worked out. 

The institution plan calls for the training of 
tiie diild in a group of other children, fre- 
quently apart from the outside world ; the train- 
ing group beii^ large or small, depending 
pretiy much on the size o£ the institution. The 
pruent day institution ar^ments briefly put, 
preaiming, of course that the institutions are 
well conducted, are about as follows : 

The diildren are under supervtsiim Emd over- 
sight which enables those in chai^ to know 
quickly where they are and what progress they 
are making. Where children are widely scat- 
tered in families this closeness of oversight is 
well-nigh impossible. 

Frequently a neglected child is so very much 
in need of training that it is all but impossible 
to find a dependable family that will receive 
it Here the institution meets an otherwise tm- 
fiUedneed. 

School work can t>e better controlled and is 
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of a higher standard, especially if the institu- 
tions use city schools. Country schools are 
frequently ungraded and of a low standard. 

The health of the children can be more care- 
fully supervised. Higher standards of treat- 
ment can be more easily established. 

Vocational needs can be more -efficiently met 
because of the control the institution has over 
the environment of the child. It is a fact that 
much of the best vocational work is being donje 
by the institutions. 

The child's religious beliefs can be best con- 
served in the institution. This is a most im- 
portant factor with many people. Most of the 
child placing societies, especially in the East, 
find it very difficult to place their Roman Catho- 
lic children in homes of the same faith. It is* 
equally difficult to find enough Jewish families 
for dependent Jewish children. 

Institutional life can be made as attractive as 
family life. The old style prison-like building, 
without beauty or adornment, is not a* concomi- 
tant of institutional care. Witness the fine. 
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cottage plants which have been erected by cer- 
tain institution boatds within the last decade. 
The New York Hebrew Sheltering Guardian 
Orphan Society at Pleasantville has a model 
cottage institution, where the daily life of the 
children is in an unusually esthetic atmos- 
phere. The New York Orphanage at Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson is equally well known for its 
emphasis on attractive cottage life. Both of 
these institutions aim to develop family life 
within their cottage groups. 

Certain psychologists contend that during 
certain years children crave group associa- 
tions, which can best be met through the insti- 
tution. 

It is also contended that it is easier to secure 
efBciency in an institution staff than in the aver- 
age rtm of family homes. 

The institution protects a child from the 
mercenary spirit which it is thought by some 
actuates the family taking it for board. 

The family plan alone is impossible in con- 
gested centers like New York or Chicago. Not 
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enough families can be foun4 to give efficient 
care to all the needy children of these communi- 
ties that must be separated from their own 
homes. 

The family, or child placing plan, as it is 
called, involves the training of a child in a fam- 
ily home selected with particular concern for 
its own needs and development, there letting it 
make the varied and complex community con- 
tacts which are necessary preliminaries for 
later adult responsibilities and temptations. 
The arguments for the family plan are, there- 
fore, briefly put as follows : 

The family is society's natural training place 
and no artificial unit, no matter how ably man- 
aged, can improve on it. Every institution 
must at some time send its children out into the 
world and often this transition comes when 
they are least able to make successful adjust- 
ments to new conditions. Therefore, if chil- 
dren must live in families at some time it is the 
wisest plan to have them trained under family 
conditions from the start. 
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The family gives to a child those common 
experiences and temptations which are essen- 
tial to the development of its character. Chil- 
dren are born; parents, relatives, and friends 
die. These difBculties which must be met are 
out of joint with the routine and orderly life 
of a well conducted institution. 

The institution plan is not advisable for cer- 
tain groups of children, such as babies. It is 
also too inflexible in caring for a single family 
group if we go on the principle that only rarely 
should they be separated from each other. 

Very good vocational work is being done by 
agencies employing the family method. One 
must remember that many communities provide 
opportunities for vocational training for the 
children of unbroken homes. Child placing so- 
cieties are easily able to utilize these opportuni- 
ties for their children. 

There are difficulties in the matter of con- 
serving the religious beliefs of some children 
under the family plan, but they are not insur- 
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mountable; at least the non-Catholic and non- 
Jewish institutions can raise no valid objection 
on this point. 

The family permits of individuality of treat- 
ment which is impossible in the institution. 
There can never be as many types of good insti- 
tutions as there are of family homes. 

The educational objection is fallacious. Very 
few institutions are doing anything educa- 
tionally that is above the ordinary, except as 
they pattern after the child placing societies in 
using the public schools. The best placing so- 
cieties, moreover, do not bury their children in 
remote rural communities. 

The claims of better oversight and greater 
ability to care for the very neglected, and of 
more efficient working staffs, can best be an- 
swered by studying the work of certain reputa- 
ble child placing societies. In each instance 
they are able to match service for service with 
the institutions. 

Normal family life is the best conserver of 
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health, especially when supplemented by the 
careful oversight of trained physicians, a plan 
which the best placing societies follow. 

The family plan is the most economical 
method. It calls into service the good will and 
interest of many who are not reached by the in- 
stitutions. This is a matter of great import- 
ance in any social programme. 

It is true that some people take children for 
purely mercenary reasons, either because of the 
work they can get out of them, or because of 
what is paid for their board. The careful so- 
ciety must see to it, however, that such people 
are weeded out. It is probably not too much 
to say that a mercenary atmosphere may also 
permeate some of the institutions whose bud- 
gets are largely financed by gifts from the pub- 
lic treasury. 

It is the writer's belief that the placing of 
children in families when at all possible is the 
wisest course, and that this policy as against 
that of the institution will in time generally 
prevail. Social programmes move slowly, and 
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not every community will support the soundest 
principles at the start. Many millions of dol- 
lars of public and private funds are being de- 
voted each year to the care of needy children 
in the United States. To see that this immense 
sum does a truly preventive work in the lives 
of these children is a colossal task. No line of 
action can be entered upon lightly. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

ORGANIZATION OF CHARITY 

All who have followed the trend of private 
charitable development within the last decade 
must have noticed the rather remarkable 
change of feeling that has taken place toward 
all charitable enterprise. There was a time 
when connection with charitable organizations 
of any kind, and by this I make no reference 
to relief or any particular phase of philan- 
thropic work, spelt prestige and reputation, and 
when the organizations themselves called forth 
an unparalleled degree of confidence from the 
public. To-day, readers of the daily press and 
the current magazines must realize that at the 
present moment, many charitable institutions 
are subjects not for commendation, but for 
criticism. It is now highly popular to score 
the methods of charitable administration. 
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The private philanthropic agencies of New 
York City, of necessity the biggest in the coun- 
try, have been particularly subjected to criti- 
cism.* Its largest and probably most promi- 
nent agency, the Charity Organization So- 
ciety, is severely censured for spending large 
sums of money for purely administrative work, 
such as the payment of large salaries to ad- 
ministrative officers, and the liberal use of 
funds for everything else except the relief of 
those for whom the money was originally con- 
tributed. 

The criticism against Charity Organization 
Societies has gone further. It has found ex- 
pression in recent legislation, in the most en- 
lightened states in the Union, in the form of 
mothers' aid and widows' pension laws. These 
laws are founded on the theory that private 
charity has been unfaithful to its trust, that 
its administration has been lax and that its 
funds somehow fail to bring relief to the 
widow and the orphan. This movement of 
public relief to the widow and mother, strug- 
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gling single-handed to bring up her children 
as an asset to the state, has gained ground 
with remarkable rapidity. To-day, state after 
state is legislating for the expenditure of pub- 
lic funds for her special benefit. To be sure, 
these laws are not strictly measures of relief, 
but measures of debt to mothers for bringing 
children into the world. Indirectly, they re- 
flect a popular distrust of the adequacy of pri- 
vate relief. 

The extremists, of course, go even further. 
They condemn charity as the most undesira- 
ble growth on the body politic. They hope 
that the time will come when this word "Char- 
ity" will be entirely eliminated from the dic- 
tionary. Above all they dislike the implication 
of charity that there always will be people in 
need. 

Nothing that was ever printed concerning 
charity is more prejudicial to the advancement 
of civilization than the statement in the Old 
Testament that "The poor shall not cease out of 
the land," or its re-statement in the New, "For 
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the poor always ye have with you." These 
statements, which, like many others in both 
Testaments, are unfortunately taken too liter- 
ally, have encouraged us up to this date to 
continue methods and systems of exploitation, 
and to solace ourselves with the belief that by 
contributing to the care of those who are n^-, 
lected and puriisjied as a result of our own mis- 
deeds, we can make amends for actions whidi 
we should never have committed. 

Unfortunately, howevfer, the poor are still 
with us and the defective conditions imder 
which they live cry out for relief. No one 
can look far enough ahead to say when pov- 
erty zmll cease. This millennium will only come 
when we fully realize the exhortation : "Have 
we not all one Father? Hath not one God 
created us? Why do we deal treacherously 
every man against his brother?" Such a mil- 
lennium will bring equal opportunity to all to 
enjoy the full fruits of the earth that God has 
given, not for the few, but for the many. 

But the problem that confronts us is a con- 
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dition and not a theory. How shall we best 
meet it? What can we do to so organize our 
private charitable systems that they shall be 
effective and economical ? How shall we make 
them do the one thing which we are all striv- 
ing for, namely, help to abolish poverty ? More 
immediately, how are we to reestablish indi- 
viduals who have fallen by the wayside, and 
restore to economic independence those who, 
in ninety-five instances out of a hundred, have 
become poverty stricken through no fault of 
their, own ? If we study the records of chari- 
table societies to-day, we find that the largest 
part of relief work is the result of ex- 
traneous causes, such as sickness, widowhood, 
accident, old age, desertion and other causes 
absolutely outside of the control of the indi- 
vidual. 

How then shall we conduct our work in or- 
der to cope effectively with these causes, with- 
out permitting the individual to starve in the 
meantime ? First of all, charity work must be 
conducted on a business basis. By that I do 
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not mean that we should banish sympathy and 
love and forget the true meaning o£ the word 
"Charity." Since we are in the midst of a 
world of organizations, we must run our chari- 
table organizations as intelligent men and 
women run their business establishments. 

The principle of organization may be carried 
too far as has been the case with certain trusts. 
No one, however, can deny that the principle 
of efficiency and of economy underlying the 
"Trust" idea, has played an i^iportant part 
in the process of industrial evolution. It 
changed the old, chaotic, competitive and waste- 
ful way of doing business into a systematized 
and organized plan. 

For instance take a large industrial plant. 
How does it run ? First of all there is the 
Executive, the employer, the owner of the busi- 
ness, the man with brains and genius and vi- 
sion. He is the ideal captain of industry, the 
man who looks ahead, who sees the possibili- 
ties and difficulties, who comprehends them into 
one grand plan and then proceeds to secure ex- 
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perts in their respective lines to carry the plan 
into effect. 

Then come the heads of departments whose 
business it is to make the departments inter- 
lock and mutually sustain each other. For ex- 
ample, the Sales Department and the Manufac- 
turing Department must work hand in hand, 
each giving new hints and cues to the other. 

A dyeing concern in Germany kept one hun- 
dred and fifty chemists for purely experimen- 
tal work. The results which they eventually 
discovered made this plant so efficient that until 
within a very few years no American manuf ac- 
turer was able to compete with it. Everything 
was done in accordance with the highest stand- 
ards of efficiency. This then, is the principle 
of organization which we must apply to all 
charitable work. 

The time is coming when every Charity Or- 
ganization Society will employ a managing ex- 
pert to overhaul its affairs. This expert must 
be an outsider, preferably a man who knows 
nothing about charity, but who has studied and 
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successfully applied the principles of scientific 
management. We must all learn to make an 
audit from time to time in order to determine 
whether our methods are antiquated or up-to- 
date. 

So much for the mechanics of charity or- 
ganization. But the reorganization of charity 
calls for much more. The belief is still cur- 
rent that the primary object of a Charity Or- 
ganization Society, more especially of the so- 
called "Federation," is to receive funds. The 
directors of such Federations apparently think 
that their duties are ended when they have 
raised the money needed for the work in 
hand. 

Who knows what really is required? Who 
knows the extent of poverty and whether ade- 
quate relief is being given from the standpoint 
of local conditions ? Has a survey been made 
of conditions actually existing in the commu- 
nities ? What is being done, with the thousands 
of immigrants who come here unacquainted 
with our conditions ? We do not know. Few 
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could attempt to say what the present charita- 
ble needs o£ their city are. How are we going 
to find out? The city of Boston has possibly 
gone as far as most cities, in that it has a Fed- 
eration in which all forces have been concen- 
trated in one central body. But no city has 
gone far enough in the reorganization of its 
charitable activities. The only method to dis- 
cover the needs of any community and to help 
satisfy them, is to establish an organization 
which will be something more than what the 
ordinary Federation has been. 

Such an organization will not only be sound 
in spirit but in its methods. It will logically 
be based on business principles, and its Execu- 
tive Department will be the Board of Direc- 
tors. This Board will consist of the men and 
women with genius, intuition, imagination and 
vision to see what the community needs. They 
will be the men and women who will give of 
their time and their wealth to meet the ex- 
igencies of 'any new situation. They will not 
be satisfied with a financial bureau, whose ob- 
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ject is the raising of funds. That is only one 
phase of the federating principle. 

An ideal Federation of alhed charities ought 
to have a manager precisely as the Steel Trust 
has its manager. It must be able to pay him a 
salary proportional to his ability. It must 
have an expert as its head or it cannot do the 
work properly. The manager must be able to 
transmit his genius, knowledge and enthusiasm 
to all who work under him. Such a Federa- 
tion ought to have its research laboratory or 
field work in charge of experts keen on discov- 
ering the latest and best methods of organiza- 
tion and relief. 

After having found out the needs of the com- 
munity by such means, it will try to satisfy 
them by suggesting to the people just what 
steps should be taken. The success of any 
suggestion depends on one's powers of pre- 
sentation. A Federation or Charity Organi- 
zation Society must be able to present to the 
community a proper statement of its work be- 
fore it will be adequately supported. A man 
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buys stocks and bonds in certain corporations 
because they can present financial statements 
that appeal to him. Corporations have learned 
that unless they do this there is no use attempt- 
ing to arouse public interest. The man who * 
reads the financial statement o£ the Steel Cor- 
poration or of the American Smelting and Re- 
fining Company or any other enterprise, be- 
comes interested whether he invests or not. 
When the National Cash Register advertises, 
it gets business because it knows how to ad- 
vertise. It gives the people concise informa- 
tion about the things in which they are inter- 
ested. It advertises specialties. Such state- 
ments present pertinent facts. They repre- 
sent careful study and preparation by experts. 
I have rarely seen an advertisement of a 
charitable society which fitly presented its case 
to the public. One exception might be noted. 
It was an advertisement of the Association for 
the Improvement of the Condition of the Poor 
in New York City, and its object was to tell 
the people what the society was doing for chil- 
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dren suffering from tuberculous diseases of the 
joints. It was a picture of a boy strapped to 
a board. Through that advertisement, this 
boy is now probably known to all of us as 
"Smiling Jim." The advertisement went all 
over the country. The picture told the story, 
and brought the Society five hundred thousand 
dollars for a new building. 

All Charity Organization Societies should 
make their annual reports tell a story. They 
should net results. Unless we can show the 
public or the people we are particularly trying 
to interest in our work, that we are accomplish- 
ing results, that we are really establishing 
facts, that in our hospitals, for example, we 
are successfully curing people and not simply 
counting the number of days of treatment or 
the cost per capita, we cannot expect to create 
a very strong appeal. The public is not at- 
tracted by advertisements that appear in daily 
newspapers unless they appeal to reason and 
bring conviction home that they mean what 
they say. 
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Charity organizations of the past laid most 
stress upon the purely relief side of their 
work. The complicated questions we now 
meet with day after day in our large cities did 
not then arise. Ordinarily the poor man re- 
quired food and lodging. When this was 
given to him, he was able to preserve and main- 
tain his self-respect. 

These conditions no longer exist. Every 
charitable society to-day meets complicated sit- 
uations and must be equipped with sufficient 
expert ability to study them. I believe it would 
pay any community to obtain the best service 
possible. The result of such service would be 
an increase in the finances for the support of 
the charitable institution. 

This leads to an important thing that the 
ideal Federation could do, and that is, educate 
its own members. Up to date we have been 
very self-satisfied in the United States. We 
have felt that our entire duty was to educate 
our beneficiaries. We have acted the "Lady 
Bountiful/' and at times have gone around al- 
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most with an air of holiness. We have patted 
ourselves upon the back with a consciousness of 
having done a charitable act, after having vis- 
ited a poor family and explained to them their 
shortcomings and misdeeds. 

I am reminded of a wonderful story by a 
great sociologist — George Ade. In his most 
remarkable series, "Fables in Slang," he tells 
a story of "The Good Fairy with the Lor- 
gnette" or "How She Got it Good." This is a 
very delightful story of a lady who came into 
a poor home with her lorgnette up to her 
eyes, inquiring of the very poor woman who 
was at the washboard whether her husband 
worked and whether he drank. The poor 
woman's young boy rebelled at the intrusion, 
and as this "good fairy lady with the lorgnette" 
left the alleyway, she was followed by an over- 
ripe tomato, which landed just where the boy 
wished it to land. The story ends with a moral 
on public service, and that moral is, "when up- 
lifting, get underneath." 

Herein lies a suggestion as to the real trou- 
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ble with our charitable work. It has been done 
from above with condescension, with arro- 
gance. The attitude of a Federation or Char- 
ity Organization should be to educate its mem- 
bers along the lines of brotherliness ; of preven- 
tion of charity rather than relief. Such a Fed- 
eration should give its beneficiaries the chance 
they deserve, as working men and women, to 
avoid becoming future recipients of charity. 
It would be far better if employers of labor in- 
vested their federation contribution in their 
working establishments, and saw to it that 
those who enable them to live in luxury like- 
wise partake of some of the advantages of 
which they, are to-day deprived. It is the 
great work of our modern civilization. This 
world was not created for the few. 

An ideal federation on this order is not an 
impracticable proposition. It is one that is be- 
ing tried in Cleveland. I am optimistic enough 
to believe that the day will come, despite that 
old saying that "The poor shall not cease out 
of the land," when we will recognize the rights 
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of human beings. We shall no longer thrive 
upon the profits made out of the exploitation 
of men, women and children unable to prop- 
erly provide for their own needs. 

A matter of this kind concerns both the 
Church and the Charity Organization Society. 
It is an intergral part of the church work. It 
is for the intelligent men and women who re- 
alize their responsibility in the community to 
take the initiative. They must show the com- 
munity at large what must be done to make ev- 
eryone realize what charity really is — the giv- 
ing to all of an equal opportunity for man- 
hood, virility and honesty. 

If we are to allow pauperism, vice and im- 
morality to rule, if we are to coimtenance 
things we now know to be wrong, even though 
we knew nothing about them a few decades 
ago, then let us realize in our lives the truth 
of the great challenge : "Have we not one 
God? Hath not one God created us? Why 
do we deal treacherously every man against 
his brother?" The Mosaic code has no word 
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for "Charity" as known in modern civiliza- 
tion. "Zdokah'^ is "Justice." Justice will 
come when men no longer have to work under 
bad conditions and live under worse, when as 
brother to brother we shall give all the oppor- 
tunities we crave for ourselves — the chance to 
live uprightly, honestly and decently, and to 
have ambition and hope. That is what Char- 
ity Organization should spell for all of us — 
an organization committed to the bringing 
about of ideal conditions. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 

Many people criticise the Church as a back- 
ward institution. There is no justification for 
this severe arraignment. This backwardness 
is due to the imperfect condition of human so- 
ciety, which is an organism of slow growth 
through many crude stages of barbarism to 
civilization. As long as there are barbarous 
periods in human history, so long will all our 
institutions partake of the nature of the ruling 
barbarism. 

Consider mediaeval Europe. Everything 
was backward. The law was merely a theory, 
not a rule of practice. What did the medicine 
of that day amount to ? It probably killed 
more people than it it helped. The govern- 
ments of mediaeval times expressed the bar- 
barous ideas of people who had not found them- 
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selves morally, spiritually or socially. Most 
of the European goverxunents were barbarous 
for sOTie hundred years after the Christian 
era be^n, althot^h the Hebrew people had 
evolved some very remarkable social and re- 
ligious ideals which stHl dominate the thought 
of to-day. 

Religion, too, was the product of this bar- 
barism. Granting that there were here and 
there leaders who saw beyond it, there were 
never enough of them to meet the needs of 
human society. Therefore I cannot see wlqr 
people should expect the Church to be better 
than the conditions surrounding the Church. 
In a society where there is any amount of sus- 
picion and tribalism, you cannot have an en- 
lightened and democratic religion. 

Let us consider just what is the function of 
the Church to-day. Almost all people are 
agreed that one chief purpose of the Church 
is to foster, cherish and educate people to the 
great ideals of the human race. There is no 
other institution which so emphatically stands 
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for the idealism of the world. It has always 
more or less feebly performed this function. 
Even in the darkest times it kept before men's 
minds the question of right living and the un- 
derlying principles of government. 

For this emphasis, the whole world is im- 
mensely indebted to a small group of people, 
who, in their highest religious life gave con- 
crete expression to the ideals of justice, of 
neighborliness and of fair play between buyer 
and seller, and employer and employed. These 
principles are voiced in the books of Leviticus 
and Deuteronomy, and later in the utterances 
of the prophets. 

What more beautiful ideal of the good and 
noble woman's life can there be than that splen- 
did passage in Proverbs about the good wife 
and housekeeper? The story of Nehemiah is 
the highest conception of the public man of 
courage and intelligence. The chief value of 
the New Testament books, too, is the setting 
forth of universal ideals. Paul proclaims the 
ideal of love and charity in such a passage as 
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the thirteenth chapter of Corinthians. Here 
is something which will live forever. The 
characters portrayed in the little books and 
letters which constitute the New Testament are 
types of the life which gives itself for human 
service. The ideal of Jesus, who "came to 
minister, not to be ministered unto," is ex- 
pressed in the saying, "It is more blessed to 
give than to receive." 

There is the key to everything which social 
workers are trying to do. It shows that life 
in its highest sense does not consist merely in 
serving others from a sense of duty, but life 
itself is a normal flow from within, outward. 
The perennial law of life is its outward flow. 
This is true of religious, artistic and intellectual 
life. He is happy who pours out his life in 
service. This principle becomes the great 
primal law in regard to the conception of 
wealth. You must give the equivalent in serv- 
ice for that which you receive in wealth. When 
still a child, I remember hearing my father 
talk about how much one has the right to spend 
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on one's self. He held that we are trustees 
for all that we possess. We do not give suf- 
ficient attention to the big issues involved in our 
little self-indulgences. What right have we 
to any expenditure that does not eventuate in a 
richer social life? 

A second function of the Church is to set 
forth the ideal of the Perfect Commonwealth, 
which means the kind of state we would ulti- 
mately like to live in. This ideal, like all / 
other ideals, is universal, for no perfect com- 
monwealth can thrive in the midst of imper- 
fect or barbarous states. No nation, however 
good, can really live apart from the rest. We 
must share our ideals and see that they thrive 
everywhere in the world. 

Underlying the idealism of the world and the 
social relations of man to man is the thought 
of a ruling life which we often call "God." 
The modern Church is coming to almost a new 
thought of this ruling life. In former times 
God was considered a demon who wanted 
prayers and sacrifice. What has the thought 
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of God come to mean to us to-day? We think 
of Him as a Force which Is faahuming us 
through continuous Spiritual evolution after 
His own image and is makii^ us more human 
and sympathetic, yearning, like . Hinftelf , for 
service rather than sacrifice. The thought of 
on in&mte Goodness which cares for us brings 
us into accord with life. As tlw little electric 
motor is again and again refreshed and re- 
enforced with power irtm the universal 
sources^ so we look to Giod, the sotirce .of life, 
for strength an4 eticouragonent The motcM* 
win not long go by itself; there comes a time 
when it must be renewed and vitalized. This 
is our working conception of the power and 
life which is at the heart of the world. Every- 
one who wants to do his work most effectively, 
and at the same time with steadfastness and 
tranquillity of mind, must ever be reenforced 
from the gjreat source of life. 

The most wonderful thought of the ruling 
life of the world is that of the intelligent will. 
Our wills must be in harmony with this Good 
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Will. As children of the universe, we all are 
naturally possessed of good will in varying de- 
grees, and we are at the height of our power 
when our good will flows out freely and floods 
^ the world in which we live. 

By coming together with people of like minds 
and by catching a sense of the spiritual wealth 
of the world, refreshed by the mighty and 
common purpose of the perfection of human 
society, helped by music and the friendly at- 
mosphere of the Church, we have a stronger 
enthusiasm for our work. Many of us are 
working against conditions which seem pecu- 
liarly difficult ; we are meeting people who have 
had hard luck and have been overcome by the 
circumstances of life. We need to have our 
lives reenforced with a lot of enthusiasm for 
our work, and also with the sense of faith and 
trust that our work is worth while. We are 
not simply drifting on a raft, the only people 
in sight in a hopeless gloom ; we are voyaging 
on a ship, through sun and storm alike, ready 
and fearless ; we all have a 3hare in the work. 
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There is no final wreckage. All our work done 




in good win is worth while. This splendid 
sense of an overruling Life, ift us, with us 
«nd through us, brings us to the greatest effi- 
ciency ^d enthusiasm. 

The Church and social workers may well co- 
c^rate. Their aim is precisely the same to- 
day. They strive for human welfare. Their 
purpose is the raisii^ of all sociely to the high- 
est terms. This is the art of civilizing the 
world; that is, to help the people of the world 
to live together on terms of good will. This 
is the aim of Church workers and social work- 
ers. In this view, all work belongs to one 
great series. No work is higher than another. 
We are all involved together in one great world 
order. This order is the same for those who 
have social ideals for the uplifting of the peo- 
ple, as it is for the Church, with its grand in- 
tent to plan and promulgate ideals and to es- 
tablish men's faith in the integrity of the uni- 
verse and in the eternal life upon which our 
lives rest. 
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There is a theory that the Church should 
undertake to do various kinds of social work 
as a Church. In certain exceptional circum- 
stances this might be necessary. For exam- 
ple, in certain communities the minister who 
wished to help the community would begin by 
using his own Church people and the church 
buildings. When we get rid of sectarianism, 
this might be permanently possible. But it 
certainly is not necessary or desirable at pres- 
ent to make the Church itself the center of so- 
cial work. It is enough if the members, draw- 
ing their inspiration from one source and be- 
ing assured that their work is worth while, 
as if under divine command, are cordially in- 
terested together in every kind of social work, 
and if then, in their various occupations — some 
in carrying on honest business, some as officers 
of the government of the city or state, some 
as teachers or educators, some looking spe- 
cially after the poor and the sick, all as good 
friends and neighbors — each in his way tries 
to perfect the life of the community. 
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Fl 
I beUeve that aU die people who come to a 
church should not only be inspired by its ideals 
but they' should clearly understaod them. The , 
average member of a dmrch is too busy to 
be a social worlnr, but the irfiole group sh(mld 
have plenty of sympathy with those who are 
dcUng such work. In a real church there 
should be, here and there, those who lilc|e Judge 
Baker of the Juvenile Court of Boston, are the 
most, helpful men in the Church, and at the 
same time, being filled with the spirit of sodal 
service, exemplify the idea of the Church in a 
special way. There should be a large number 
of people who might be called upon, from time 
to time, to do some extra work, and who would 
be only too glad of the chance of doing a bit 
of social service. If a church had a good 
^ number of such people with the heartiness, the 

enthusiasm and the sjonpathy that character- 
istically belong to the Church, the people out- 
side would begin to come in to see what was 
happening in the Church. We should soon be 
raising up helpers in good government and in 
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every kind of social service. The world would 
naturally look to the Church for its teaching 
and inspiration and also for the most effective 
helpers. Such a church would work har- 
moniously with other churches of whatever 
name. The more the Church comes to see that 
it exists for its ideals more than its dogmas, 
the more it is permeated by the social spirit, the 
nearer we come to the death of sectarianism. 

I believe that parents are in special need of 
the Church in the care of children. They need 
to receive into their lives precisely those ideals 
which the Church stands for — ^the sense of 
duty and responsibility, the obligation of a clean 
life, the loyalty of husbands and wives, of par- 
ents to children, and of children to parents. 

A large part of the children of every great 
city, both rich and poor, suffer for the want 
of helpful chores, by the doing of which the 
ideals of loyalty, fidelity and friendship may 
be strengthened. We American people are 
very generous with our amusements. We 
think the children are so hard worked at school 
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that they have no time for tasks. But' frotp 
such tasks come some of the most precious les- 
sons of love, and faith, responsibility and duty. 

In jindertaking the religious education of 
children the Church tries too hard to do a kind 
of work for which it is not fitted. The founda- 
tions of fine character cannot be laid in Stm- 
day School, but rather in the homes and es- 
pecially through loyal*hearted mothers, who, 
touched by the spirit of the Church, are quietly 
passing over the best of their traditions and 
ideals to their children. The good parents are 
the highest products of the Church. 

To inspire a few people to do social service 
is not nearly so great as to inspire hundreds of 
fathers and mothers to lead such good lives 
that their children can hardly help growing up 
to noble and useful lives. 

Suggested Reading: 

Dole, Charles F. The Ethics of Progress. New 
York : T. Y. Crowell & Company, 1909. 

Dole, Charles F. The Coming People. New Edition. 
The World Peace Foundation, 1914. 
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CHAPTER XX 

religion and social service 

By Rabbi Harry Levi 

TEMPLE ADATH ISRAEL 



CHAPTER XX 

RELIGION AND SOCIAL SERVICE 

"There is no religion . . . which does not 
say 'Do good and avoid evil/ There is none 
which does not contain what Rabbi Hillel called 
the quintessence of all religions, the simple 
*Be good my boy/ 'Be good my boy'may 
seem a very short catechism ; but let us add to 
it, 'Be good my boy for God's sake,* and we 
have in it very nearly the whole of the Law 
and the Prophets/' 

Religion is not life, but life issuing from a 
specific belief, creed expressing itself in deed, 
profession evolving into practice. To be re- 
ligious is to believe in a Higher Power to whom 
we are related, through whom we are here, and 
because of whom definite moral obligations 
rest upon us. It is to believe in a Power that 
not only "makes for righteousness," but de- 
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mands of us that righteous living that will help 
Him make righteousness universal, that com- 
mands us to measure up to the moral standards 
He sets us "to be good" for His sake, for the 
sake of His universe, that His plan for the 
progress of life shall be realized. To be re- 
ligious is to believe in a God who is Father of 
all, who guides the destinies of all, and loves 
them all equally. 

Yet if a common bond unites them to a 
Higher Power, that same bond relates them to . 
each other, imposes mutual responsibilities 
upon them, and makes each the concern of the 
rest. To be religious is to be not only moral 
but serviceable, not only clean but helpful, not 
only to "be good" but to "do good." It is to 
serve man, society, for "God's sake." Social 
service is thus of the very essence of religion. 

This truth is not a late discovery. It was a 
working principle even in Bible times. How- 
ever large a part sacrifice and worship played 
in religion, social service was always recog- 
nized as a fundamental feature of religious life. 
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To give to the poor, to provide for the widow 
and orphan, to assist the unfortunate, was 
counted not only a necessary feature but al- 
most the highest expression of religiousness. 
Men were to give not only to alleviate suffer- 
ing, but also to please God. The needy were 
viewed not merely as the children of God, 
equally with those who were more fortunate; 
they were considered His special charges. He 
who wronged them should suffer. He who 
helped should be rewarded. Nor could this 
service have been defined as almsgiving. To 
care for the needy was not charity but jus- 
tice. Society was responsible for its unfor- 
tunate. 

Thus a measure of the provision for those 
who fell by the way was incorporated in the 
law of the land. When the needy gathered 
the gleanings of the field they did not beg. 
They took that to which by law they were en- 
titled. They were not to be shamed. What 
they required they were to receive as their due. 
"Blessed is he who'' not only "giveth" but 
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"considereth the poor." He who wished to be 
religious was not to wait for the poor to knock 
on his door, "The cause of him whom I knew 
not I searched out," said Job, summing up his 
justification, "Thou shalt draw out thy soul 
to the hungry." "If thy brother wax poor and 
his hand fail him, thou shalt assist him that he 
may hve with thee" and "thou shalt loose the 
bands of wickedness, undo the heavy burdens, 
let the oppressed go free, break every yoke, 
deal thy bread to the hungry, bring the poor 
that are cast out to thy home, when thou seest 
the naked, cover him and hide not thyself from 
thine own flesh." Could social service arrange 
a more pretentious programme ? Yet in Bible 
days this programme was an integral part of 
religion. 

Religion and Church are not synonyms. 
There are unchurched men and women who 
are deeply religious, and church members to 
whom real religion is imknown. "Religion," 
says Bishop Williams, "has outgrown the 
Church." The Church is but an organized ex- 
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pression of religion which reaches beyond its 
ranks. Yet if social service is vital to religion, 
it is necessary to the Church which is but one 
of its witnesses. No denomination, no congre- 
gation is religious which does not in some way 
give itself to the service of society, which does 
not practice what it preaches, which does not 
concern itself with the real welfare of the 
people, which places dogma above life and 
counts piety of more consequence than service. 
Why does the Church find it so difficult to 
attract the workingman? Because he feels 
that it does not sympathize with him in his de- 
mands for industrial justice, that in the con- 
flict that is on it is not his friend. In the 
earlier days when Democracy was born the 
pulpit often took the side of Monarchy and 
during our own Civil War frequently at- 
tempted to justify slavery. How familiar is 
the complaint that the Church is the ally of 
Vested Interest, that it is so conservative that 
it has no sympathy with the New Spirit, and 
declines to take a hand in the complex prob- 
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lems that are now vexing us, because it counts 
them beyond its jurisdiction. Where this is 
true, the Church is not keeping pace with re- 
ligion. For all these matters concern the sal- 
vation of Society even more than the doctrinal 
beliefs which they entertain. The Church 
that is a stranger to social service cannot jus- 
tify itself. 

Fortunately this estrangement exists in but 
the fewest of instances. Historically ,the 
Church was always concerned with social serv- 
ice; Indeed, for centuries it mon<^>olized the 
field. And while to-day the monopoly no 
longer continues, the traditional interest is sus- 
tained. Few Churches are wanting in some 
form of active work aiming at a betterment of 
social conditions. Much of what was once the 
exclusive programme of the Church has been 
assumed by other organizations. Yet the 
Church still remains a vital part of the wide- 
spread movement making for righteousness 
and himian happiness. 

To what extent should the Church engage in 
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social service? There is but one answer — ^to 
the extent of its capacity. There must be no 
other limit. In every way it must cooperate 
with other organizations engaged in kindred 
effort. But there are times when it may be 
able to achieve better results through denom- 
inational than undenominational channels. 
Denominational social service is said to know 
no warrant. But if Goethe was right when he 
said that "to love we must know" then it is 
equally true that '^to help we must know.*' And 
he can best help who knows best. The best 
interpreter of a people is one born among them, 
and the next best, he who has lived among 
them until he has become if not of their flesh 
and blood, at least of their spirit. It takes an 
immigrant or one of immigrant birth to under- 
stand the immigrant. No native-born can get 
into the soul of the refugee from other lands 
until he has touched elbows with him for years. 
And until he knows his soul he cannot perma- 
nently aid him. That is why social workers in 
congested districts should, whenever possible, 
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be of the nativity and faith of those among 
whom they labor. Even denominational social 
settlements like denominational charities are 
not without justification. 

If social service is a necessary expression 
of religion, then religion is a vital condition 
of social service. There are people who be- 
lieve that all the philanthropic work of a com- 
munity should be assumed by the state which 
should levy a tax for this purpose on all the 
people. There are those who make a religion 
of charity and proffer their interest in it as 
a substitute for religious worship. There are 
churches which, carried away by the new so- 
cial spirit, have become almost exclusively so- 
cial centers and charitable societies. 

Yet for social service, as for moral conduct, 
we need not only religious sanction, but reli- 
gious impulse. Without it, philanthropic en- 
terprise, dependent on individual inclination, 
lacks certainty and permanence. To-day it 
expresses itself eloquently and enthusiastically, 
and to-morrow it may altogether cease to be, 
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since it recognizes no higher imperative which 
it is in duty bound to obey. If the Father- 
hood of God means the Brotherhood of man, 
then the recognition of a human brotherhood 
that makes mutual service compulsory and not 
optional must spring from a realization of a 
common human relationship to a Higher 
Power. Besides, ethical interest, unrelated to 
religious spirit, is apt to lack the warmth, the 
enthusiasm, the driving power, which can 
alone make for that utter devotion to a cause, 
that readiness to do and dare and die in its 
behalf, if need be, to make real sacrifice, with- 
out which in the last analysis every cause must 
suffer. 

It is no coincidence that most social workers 
either belong to the Church or have received 
from it the inspiration responsible for their 
consecration. Religion urges them on, and 
blesses them with vision and courage and 
strength and hope. Faith makes them an inti- 
mate part of the cause and the people they 
serve. 
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Religion indeed serves the cause of social 
service in two ways. On the part of the 
worker it means equipment that increases per- 
sonal capacity and reduces the trying influence 
of difficulty. While to those for and among 
whom he labors, it means that self-control, that 
stability of character, that optimism, which 
makes poverty and the hardships that usually 
accompany it less dangerous, the preservation 
of high moral standards in low environment 
more assured, and the possibility of eventually 
bettering material conditions more promising. 
How often social workers have confessed that 
if only their charges were more religious, if 
only the immigrants among whom they work 
retained, after their arrival here, the faith they 
knew across the water, the task of helping them 
would be largely simplified. The tragedy in- 
deed of the life of those who need the social 
worker is, that deeply religious as they are 
when they arrive here, their faith so frequently 
fails to survive the adjustment to new environ- 
ment. When their faith goes they are lost. 
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This explains why the ideal social worker does 
all he can to preserve or restore the faith of 
the men, women and especially the children in 
whom he is interested. 

How is this to be accomplished ? If his lines 
are cast among those of his own belief, the 
answer is clear. But what if he works among 
those of other faiths? The last desire of a 
social worker must be to try to impose his 
creed on those who, however weak in their 
faith, were born in another church. Social 
service must aim at moral and spiritual regen- 
eration, but never at theological conversion. 
There is good in every religion ; God has wholly 
denied Himself to none of them; all men are 
His children, blessed with something of His 
spirit and revelation. And he who fails to 
recognize these truths is unfit to be trusted 
with social service among those who are not 
of his denomination. Besides, the best reli- 
gion for any man is the faith of his birth and 
that is the faith the "servant of Jehovah'^ and 
of man should seek to conserve for him. 
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I have in mind a social settlement conducting 
an ethical school where the teachers must be 
of the faith of the children they teach, though 
this faith differs from that of the men who 
guide the institution's destinies ; another settle- 
ment where, whenever religious holidays ar- 
rive, a minister of the faith to which the chil- 
dren belong is invited to address them ; a group 
of social workers who, whenever particularly 
perplexed by a case in hand, seek the cotimd 
and assistance of a minister of the Church to 
which the individual or family in question bt- 
long, or did belong; and a single worker who 
is studying painstakingly the forms, the faith, 
the language of those with whom she has cast 
her lot, that she may be the better able to un- 
derstand them and to lend a helping hand in 
maintaining their religious equilibrium. 

Religion and social service are interdepend- 
ent. But what of the relation of religion to 
that systematized expression of social service 
known as "Organized Charity?" As already 
suggested, time was when the Church had prac- 
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tically complete control of the philanthropic 
iield. Nor, though it concerned itself largely 
with problems of material relief, could its ef- 
forts be said to have been unorganized. But 
of the methods and the efficiency of the highly 
developed charitable agencies of our day, it 
knew little. Indeed when it was first urged 
that charitable work should be placed on a busi- 
ness basis the Church declined to respond sym- 
pathetically. 

Organized religion is a conservative insti- 
tution that seldom smiles on innovation. Be- 
sides it was f ejjt that the new plan, by removing 
the traditional contact between giver and re- 
cipient, would eliminate that personal service 
which is the finest feature of charitable work. 
But as a matter of fact personal service is an 
indispensable element in the newer charity. 
Nor need system and sentiment be incompati- 
ble. I love my child no less, rather more, be- 
cause I use reason in planning for his wel- 
fare. 

The Church also insisted that as soon as 
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Charity employed business methods and was 
entrusted to professional hands, a large per- 
centage of its income would be expended for 
administrative instead of relief purposes. 
But if proper administration can produce large 
results; if it can reduce the grievousness and 
extent of poverty by removing some of its 
causes; if it can make it possible, by expert in- 
vestigation and guidance, for men in need to 
help themselves, instead of compelling them 
to become permanent dependents ; if it can by 
trained vision and capacity lessen the propor- 
tionate number of applicants and the per capita 
expenditure for material relief, is it not justi- 
fying itself as an agency, at once of service and 
economy? 

Whatever the attitude of the Church, reli- 
gion must invoke on Organized Charity only 
unconditioned blessing. For Organized Char- 
ity aims to make society better and happier 
and this is essentially the purpose of religion. 
If to help men is to achieve the end of re- 
ligion, then the more effective the service, the 
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more religious. Why should it be religious to 
make a pauper out of a man and not religious 
to make a man out of a pauper ? Why should 
the sanction of religion be granted to material 
relief, and be denied to that service that makes 
material relief unnecessary? Why should it 
be granted to a gift of money and withheld 
from that gift of guidance, of interest and of 
encouragement which will place an unfortunate 
upon his feet and help him help himself ? Why 
should it be accounted religious to destroy and 
to kill, and irreligious to rebuild and to save? 
Grant the needs of the body ; what of the needs 
of the soul ? 

Social service (and organized charity is but 
an expression of it, though its best developed 
and most effective expression) seeks to pre- 
serve not merely the flesh but the spirit, not 
simply a part, but the whole of the individual, 
that which is divine in him, his personality, and 
in so doing it is furthering the cause of reli- 
gion. 

Carlyle believed with the Benedictine monks, 
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that "to labor is to pray." Canon Barnett 
would have defined religion as "Worship and 
Work." What else had Micah in mind when 
he urged his people to "do justice, love mercy 
and walk humbly with God" or Jeremiah when 
he said "Let us lift up our hearts and our 
hands to God" ? What is religion but service 
not merely church but social, a service that 
is at once human and divine, that realizes the 
desire of God by furthering the interests of 
man? To achieve this service, that is to be 
religious, is to give, but to receive in turn; to 
scatter, but to increase; to bless and be blessed. 

Suggested Reading: 

Mathews, Shailer. The Social Gospel Philadelphia : 
The Griffith and Rowland Press, 1910. 

Taylor, Graham. Religion in Social Action. New 
York : Dodd, Mead and Company, 1913. 
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WORK 

PREFACE 

This bulletin has been prepared under the 
joint auspices of the Department for Social 
Workers of the Intercollegiate Bureau of Oc- 
cupations and the Student Department of the 
International Committee of Young Men's 
Christian Associations. The Department for 
Social Workers offers its services as a clearing 
house concerning positions and workers, both 
men and women, throughout the country. 

The student secretaries of the Young Men's 
Christian Association constantly come into re- 
lations with upper-class men in the colleges and 
universities who express a desire to go into 
some form of altruistic service allied to that 
of the Church, Out of the experience of these 
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two organizations there emerged the need of 
a definite and reliable statement of opportuni- 
ties in social work. This bulletin is the result. 

Social work needs able leaders of religious 
spirit in ever greater numbers and college men 
need to know of all opportunities in social serv- 
ice which provide a real profession at a living 
salary. This bulletin presents only some of 
these opportunities, yet shows an array of ap- 
proximately forty-five types of salaried posi- 
tions. It is suggestive rather than comprehen- 
sive and is intended to quicken interest as well 
as to inform. It will serve its purpose if It 
leads some young men who might not other- 
wise go into any form of altruistic effort to 
make serious preparation for such service. 
Margaret F. Byington, 
Social Workers Department, Intercollegiate 

Bureau of Occupations. 

Richard H. Edwards, 
Student Department, International Committee 

Young Men's Christian Associations. 
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PUBLIC RECREATION 

The administration of public facilities for 
recreation has, within the last five years, ad- 
vanced from voluntary work under citizens' 
committees to civil service positions imder es- 
tablished city departments. To provide and 
maintain children's playgrounds, recreation 
centers in field houses and school buildings, 
athletic fields, and swimming pools has come 
to be generally recognized as a legitimate and 
necessary function of municipalities. Rural 
communities are also, in many instances, pro- 
viding these advantages at public expense. 

Twenty-two States have made provision by 
law for playground and recreation commis- 
sions or city departments, for the use of school 
buildings and grounds for recreation purposes, 
and for public funds with which to equip, main- 
tain, and supervise the recreation centers. 

In 191 2, 285 cities throughout the Unitjed 
States maintained playgrounds and recreation 
centers imder paid supervision, and 58 other 
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cities under volunteer workers, making a total 
of 343 cities in which recreation facilities were 
provided; 2,094 playgrounds and recreation 
centers were in operation and 5,320 workers 
were employed. Of this number about two- 
fifths were men. Sixty-three cities employed 
recreation workers throughout the whole year. 
A total expenditure of $4,020,121.79 was re- 
ported by the 285 cities. 

In 33 cities recreation commissions directed 
this work; in 51 cities playground associations; 
in 35 cities school boards; in 32 cities park 
boards; and in 12 cities the work was under the 
direction of special departments of the city 
government 

The positions in this field open to men are: 

I. Superintendent of Recreation or Recrea- 
tion Secretary for a city system. 

This position involves general administra- 
tion, including construction and equipment of 
buildings and grounds, organization and pro- 
motion of the activities, and the direction of 
the supervisory force. It is analogous to the 
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superintendency of public schools. The sal- 
aries range from $1,200 to $5,000. 

2. Department or District Supervisor. 
This position is in reality that of assistant 

superintendent, and has to do either with the 
work in given sections of the city or with spe- 
cial lines of activity. The salaries range from 
$600 to $2,400 per year. 

3. Director. 

This is the title given to the person in charge 
of an individual center, which may be a play- 
ground or a recreation building, or both. The 
position is analogous to that of principal of a 
school. Salaries are from $600 to $2,000 per 
year. 

4. Play Leader. 

In this position one comes into immediate re- 
lation with the children in organizing and lead- 
ing the games and other activities. Salaries 
vary from $40 per month to $1,400 per year. 

Special training in conducting games and or- 
ganizing athletic activities is necessary for the 
play leaders. In addition to this, those in the 
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supervisory positions should have a knowledge 
of child psychology, should know the best meth- 
ods of playground construction and equipment, 
and be familiar with the prevailing plans of 
playground administration, and should have a 
broad training in sociology. 

Correspondence may be had with the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America, 
I Madison Avenue, New York City, in regard 
to training courses for playground workers and 
the openings for employment in the recreation 
field. 

Lee F. Hanmer, 
Director of Division of Recreation Russell 

Sage Foundation, New York. 

SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS 
There are now some four hundred settlement 
houses in the United States. The settlements 
are started in communities which are otherwise 
lacking in responsible and resourceful citizens. 
They undertake work for the improvement of 
■conditions affecting physical and moral health, 
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for the training and launching of boys and girls 
for useful careers in life, and for the supply 
and direction of all sorts of wholesome recrea- 
tion. Close relations are maintained with the 
home and neighborhood life of the people, on 
the one hand, and with all broad efforts for 
social progress in city and State on the other. 
The different residents are affiliated with the 
local religious agencies of their choice. The 
settlements of a city are coming to be federated 
for purposes of organized consultation and 
action on a large scale. 

There are several kinds of opportunities avail- 
able for men. The head resident is the leader 
in the life and work of the settlement as a 
whole, assigning the duties of the different resi- 
dents and associate workers, seeing that the 
different branches of work mutually reinforce 
one another, keeping the house in sound rela- 
tion with public interests, caring for its finan- 
cial affairs, and laying out plans for the future. 
The salaries of head workers range from 
$1,500 to $3,500. 
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The assistant head worker sees to the de- 
tailed carrying out of the settlement pro- 
gramme, keeps in close and continuous relation 
with the leaders of all the various organiza- 
tions which are under the settlement auspices, 
and attends to the efficient working of all the 
specific services of the settlement in its commu- 
nity. Salaries for this position range from 
$i,ooo to $2,000. 

The director of work among boys has charge 
of clubs and classes for older boys, directs their 
athletic interests, leads their summer vacation 
outings, follows them up in their homes, co- 
operates with their teachers, and helps them 
in their problems of employment. Salaries for 
such service range from $1,000 to $2,000. 

Residents in training spend a year in study 
and practice before being assigned any admin- 
istrative responsibility. Some settlements pro- 
vide allowances or fellowship stipends of from 
$300 to $600 for the training period. 

In some of the larger settlements there are 
Other special opportimities for men in the way 
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of constructive social service, sometimes wholly 
within the scope of the settlement itself, but 
more often resulting from the cooperation of 
the settlement with other agencies. 

The demand for men of training, initiative 
and devotion in settlement and allied forms of 
work is much greater than the supply, and is 
constantly increasing. Aside from long-range 
opportunities in the settlement itself, settle- 
ment experience is recognized as a valuable 
preliminary to all other forms of social 
work. 

Robert A. Woods, 
Secretary of the National Federation of Settle- 
ments, South End House, Boston, Mass. 

ORGANIZING CHARITY 

An Associated Charities or Charity Organi- 
zation Society first takes up the problems of 
dependent families, that is, those applying for 
assistance. It is not a simple relief society, 
but a society which through investigation and 
the working out of carefully considered plans 
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(which may include relief as an item in them) 
endeavors to make families self-dependent 
It cooperates with all existing societies and in- 
stitutions in effecting this purpose and is.a cen- 
tral coordinating society in this field. But 
more than this, it is expressly pledged to strive 
to remove the social causes of misery, sickness, 
and degeneration which it discovers as a result 
of its work with families. Sometimes it car- 
ries on the movements necessary for changing 
these conditions itself. In other instances, its 
task is to arouse other societies or groups of 
people to undertake responsibilities in this di- 
rection. It is therefore the central coordina- 
ting society both with reference to the work 
done with families in their homes and also in 
the field of many community social movements. 
In the smaller cities it is often the only im- 
portant agency in the field. In the larger cities 
there are, of course, many agencies which are 
working out special social programmes. But 
the general secretary is often associated with 
them through serving upon their boards. 
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Three general types of positions are open to 
men: 

1. The general secretaryship of societies in 
the larger cities, the duties of which are the 
supervision over the work as a whole, the rep- 
resentation of the society before the commu- 
nity, and the larger organization problems. 
The salaries run from $1,500 to $4,000. 

2. The assistant secretaryship involves im- 
mediate supervision of family work and ad- 
ministrative details, at salaries of $1,200 to 
$2,400. 

3. Financial secretaryships offer opportimi- 
ties for propaganda and financial work at sal- 
aries from $1,500 to $3,000. 

4. Secretaryships of special committees, such 
as those on the homeless man, tuberculosis, the 
betterment of social conditions, and so forth, 
at salaries ranging from $1,200 to $2,400. 

At least a year's previous experience in work- 
ing with families and contact with organiza- 
tion and cooperation work is needed as prep- 
aration for these positions. Two years* ex- 
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perience is usually necessary before taking a 
position as general secretary, but financial sec- 
retaries and secretaries of special committees 
have secured their training in allied fields. 
Special training in a school of philanthropy is 
highly desirable. 

There are ample opportunities for men in 
these fields. There is scarcely a time when 
one or twa places are not open. Promising 
secretaries are moved up rapidly and there is 
no question about the opportunities for ad- 
vancement for those who display ability. Oiir 
workers are frequently called into the tuber- 
culosis field, into the field of child-helping 
agencies, and sometimes into probation work. 
The playground people have just taken one of 
our best secretaries for their national work. 
Within the last ten days two cities, one with a 
population of 120,000 and the other of 35,000, 
have asked for general secretaries for reor- 
ganized societies. The smaller wanted a man, 
young but with demonstrated experience, at 
$1,500 to $1,800, and the other a man at 
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$2,500. As a rule the man who is just to be 
tried out in an independent command cannot 
expect more than $1,500 as a starting salary, 
but salaries are very frequently raised after the 
first year. 

Correspondence may be had with the Ameri- 
can Association of Societies for Organizing 
Charity or with the Charity Organization De- 
partment of the Russell Sage Foundation. 

Francis H. McLean, 
Secretary American Association of Societies 

for Organizing Charity, New York. 

DEPENDENT CHILDREN 

The care of dependent children in the 1,152 
institutions and by the 212 societies of the 
United States calls for the best efforts of ca- 
pable men and women. From the days when 
the almshouse was the only publicly maintained 
refuge in the United States for the orphan 
child, the blind child, the deaf and dumb child, 
and the crippled child, as well as for all poor, 
sick, diseased, and imbecile men and women, 
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to 1910, when 156,711 dependent children had 
been separated, not only from dependent adults, 
but also from deaf and blind children and 
children who need other forms of care, is a 
far cry. 

Along with this separation came, as methods 
of giving care, first orphan asylums of the so- 
called congregate type; afterward children's 
aid societies and children's home societies to 
place homeless children in foster homes; and 
still later institutions made up of groups of 
cottages in each of which the children with 
a house mother live — a home life similar to that 
of the natural family. Besides this private 
care there also is growing up in many States, 
not only a system of public institutions and 
agencies for the care of dependents at State 
expense, but also State bureaus or agents to 
supervise and to standardize the work of all 
the private children's agencies in the State. 

In addition to the problem of food and 

clothes which everybody thinks of as the first 

needs of a homeless child, these children also 
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all need education in books and in vocations; 
they need love, sympathy, religious instruction, 
amusement and recreation — just as children in 
natural and unbroken homes need all these 
things. In other words, there is a growing 
recognition of the fact that the care of de- 
pendent children demands men and women 
who have qualities of good parents, who are 
educators, experts in vocational training, fa- 
miliar with sound ideas and methods in amuse- 
ment and recreation, and able to pass on to 
homeless boys and girls the inner and sacred 
meanings of a socialized religion. 

Besides these qualities required by the hu- 
man problem of the children themselves, there 
is also required in most of these positions busi- 
ness ability of no mean order to secure and ex- 
pend the funds necessary for the work in hand. 
A further ability in the field of practical and 
idealistic politics is likewise becoming more 
essential, to the end that far-sighted construc- 
tive programmes in behalf of dependent and 
neglected children may be adopted. In short, 
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there is a fuH-sized man's job in the position 
of superintendent of an orphan asylum, as 
head of a children's aid society, as executive 
secretary of a children's home society for plac- 
ing children in foster homes, as the head of a 
municipal or State bureau in care of dependent 
children, and as State agent for the standard- 
ization and supervision of the work of all pri- 
vate agencies for the care of dependent chil- 
dren in a State. 

These positions demand as high types of 
men in natural ability and education as are 
found among the leaders in elementary, sec- 
ondary, and higher education, in medicine, the 
ministry, the law, politics and business. The 
problem is not merely that of a month or a year 
or two of the lives of children; it Is the prob- 
lem of determining the whole trend and ideas, 
and also the conditions for the attainment of 
these ideals, for the procession of dependent 
children that are always marching toward 
a future of inefficiency and crime, or, on 
the other hand, toward a future of self-sup- 
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port, homes of their own, and good citizen- 
ship. 

The opportunities to work for dependent 
children range all the way from those of at- 
tendants, teachers, and business assistants in 
institutions, and from field agents in child- 
placing and children's aid societies, to secre- 
taries and superintendents in charge. Serv- 
ices also vary from performance of routine du- 
ties to those of leadership in education, prac- 
tical politics and public opinion, as has already 
been suggested. 

Rewards likewise vary from a minimum 
wage to those salaries which obtain in colleges 
and all but the exceptional cases in law, medi- 
cine, and business, $900 to $5,000. As in 
other fields, there are not enough of the best 
men to go around. Good men pass easily from 
work for dependent children into other forms, 
of social work. 

Genuine work for dependent children brings 
a reasonable wage for the day's work. The 
worker may live on the growing edge of things 
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in his generation, and, besides, his work has an 
aronia of romance about it, as it is the 
twentieth century form of chivalry. Corre- 
spondence may be addressed to Dr. Hastings 
H. Hart, 105 East 22d Street, New York. 

Henry W. Thurston, 
Lecturer in Child Welfare, New York School 
of Philanthropy. 

NEGLECTED CHILDREN 

The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children. ^^^ 

The Humane Society. ^^ 

The Children's Aid Society. 

Under these and other names there are nu- 
merous organizations, aside from the regular 
governmental agencies, which deal with the 
neglected and dependent child. 

The Society for the Prevention of Cruelly 
to Children seeks to protect children, whose 
natural parents or guardians do not do so, 
from being cruelly beaten or otherwise physi- 
cally abused, from being exposed to variotis 
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kinds of moral or physical neglect, from being 
exploited in any way for gain, or from being 
abandoned or not properly supported by those 
who are charged by law with their main- 
tenance. These societies rescue children from 
vicious or immoral surroundings, and if nec- 
essary cause the arrest and prosecution of 
offenders. 

The Humane Society carries on a double 
work, adding to the prevention of cruelty to 
children the prevention of cruelty to animals 
also. 

The Children's Aid Society, or Children's 
Home Society, or Children's Friend Society, 
as it may be called, concerns itself with the 
placement of children in family homes, after 
the child through misfortune or otherwise has 
been deprived of its own natural home. Not 
only must proper homes be discovered, investi- 
gated and approved, but after the placement of 
the child in the home, his development must 
be followed by wise and tactful supervision. 

The work of these various organizations is 
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not always sharply differentiated and there 
are at present varying types and standards. 
Of late a distinct tendency toward the consoli- 
dation of all child-helping functions in one or- 
ganization has been apparent. Such a society 
would become practically the center of a non- 
institutional work for children in its commun- 
ity. Positions open to men range from that 
of superintendent or general agent down 
through various grades of special agents and 
investigators. To the superintendent or gen- 
eral agent belong the duties of management 
on a large scale, planning the campaign and 
directing the work of the organization and 
making it effective in the community. Special 
agents may be assigned to particular tasks, 
such as the direction of work in a given section 
of the field or the handling of the legal work. 
Salaries range from $i,ooo to $5,ooo. Gen- 
eral qualifications needed are integrity of char- 
acter and the ability to analyze situations, to 
do constructive thinking from the standpoint 
of the child's future welfare, and to start 
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things moving in the direction decided upon. 
Legal training is a great advantage. 

The opportunities for advancement in this 
field are large. This type of work is just now 
passing through interesting changes. Policies 
long held are giving way before newer ideals. 
New standards are being set up. Men who 
can furnish leadership for these readjustments 
can work out for themselves places of large 
influence and opportunity for service in the 
cause of the children. 

As these organizations awaken to their op- 
portunities, positions should be open with in- 
creasing frequency. Just now a State or- 
ganization is looking for a man to organize the 
entire State. One city of over half a million 
population has just called a man to take charge 
of its work. Places as special agents or in- 
vestigators are nearly always open, and fur- 
nish opportunities for training and experience 
.which open the way for the larger position?. 

Correspondence may be directed to C. C. 
Carstens, Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
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vention of Cruelty to Children, 43 Mt VerxuHi 
Street, Boston, Mass., or to the secretaries of 
similiar societies in other large cities. 

A. B. WiLUAics, Jr., 
Secretary Humane Society, Qevelandy Ohia 

INSTITUTIONS FOR DEUNQUENT 

CHILDREN 

Schools for delinquent children are now con- 
ducted in almost every State. Many of the 
States maintain several, including Houses of 
Refuge and Par^tal schools for backw^d and 

truant children. Such schools were little 
known in America half a century ago, and for 
several decades after their introduction into 
this country they were merely backward 
schools for backward and wayward children. 
Their equipment was primitive, their revenues 
were inadequate and the earlier buildings bore 
a strong resemblance to prisons. Histori- 
cally, they were an off-shoot of the prison sys- 
tem and borrowed some of its traditions. 
Within twenty years there has been a. 
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marked evolution of ideals and methods, and 
to-day these schools represent a most effective 
experiment in the domain of education. They 
are accomplishing much fruitful work. Their 
equipment and standards are approaching 
those of the private boarding schools. They 
have full control of the children twenty-four 
hours a day and thus the entire round of edu- 
cational effort must be compassed. They per- 
form that work which, in a normal community, 
is done by home and school and church and 
shop. The problem is one which is correctly 
termed "integral education'* and is rendered 
complex by the fact that the primary object 
is to reshape the warped character and mind 
of the child. 

The children are committed by juvenile 
courts. 

As a rule, such schools are under State con- 
trol. In New York State, however — ^and the 
same is true in Maryland and in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania — ^private corporations operate schools 
under charters granted by the State. 
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A variety of positions offer opportunities to 
men who are willing to work for the general 
welfare. 

1. Membership on boards of directors. 
The privately controlled schools affiliate as 
many men of philanthropic motives as pos- 
sible, but inasmuch as the directors serve with- 
out compensation, the positions usually fall to 
those who have acquired the administrative 
ability or to those whose contributions are 
along the lines of personal and missionary ef- 
fort. 

The directors of State institutions are ap- 
pointed by the State executives. Too fre- 
quently these positions go to those upon whom 
a "Governor wishes to bestow a "blue ribbon" 
as a mark of recognition for one reason or an- 
other. Still, in recent years the Governors of 
States are more and more leaving the personal 
equation out of account and making appoint- 
ments for fitness alone. 

2. Superintendents and Assistant Superin- 
intendents. Each school has one of the 
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former and one or two of the latter. They 
are the executive officers and give to the work 
its direction and to the school its tone and 
standing. The salaries range from $1,200 to 
$5,000, plus maintenance. 

3. Placing-out representatives, who seek 
homes in which to place the children of these 
schools and who visit the children in such 
homes; also chief clerks, cottage masters and 
instructors in manual training. Salaries 
range from $500 to $1,200, plus maintenance. 

The experience needed as preparation for 
these positions must be gained in the schools 
themselves. As a rule, a young man cannot 
profitably serve an apprenticeship elsewhere. 
It is a field in which "generals are made of 
faithful captains.*' A young man may begin 
as an assistant and will most certainly advance 
to a higher grade within two years, if he is not 
a misfit. If he has enthusiasm of purpose, 
coupled with conscientious and laborious at- 
tention to details, he will rise, in time, to the 
most responsible positions. There is a deal of 
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drudgery in the subordinate positions and of 

responsibility in tlie higher positions, and those 

who are lacking in the ordinary elements of 

effectiveness would do well to avoid this field. 

Positions are frequently open in such schools 

and applicants should correspond with the 

boards of control or with the superintendents. 

Charles D. Hilles, 

President New York Juvenile Asylum. 

JUVENILE PROBATION 
The probation work of a juvenile court 
touches every phase of community life, and 
usually every aspect of the court's work. Its 
essential is the adjustment of misdirected boys 
and girls to normal habits of life — ^by educa- 
tional processes for the individual and by re- 
adjustments in home, neighborhood, school 
and employment. 

Two positions in the larger cities are open 

to men — the chief probation officer, who has 

the direction of the probation work; and the 

assistant probation officer, who has charge of 
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certain children assigned to him by the court. 
The chief probation officer is an "office man" — 
in attendance at all sessions of court to advise 
and assist in the handling of all cases. The 
assistant probation officer is an "outside man" 
— ^working in a particular neighborhood or with 
a scattered group of children. 

The position of chief probation officer pays 
from $1,200 to $3,500, the amount largely de- 
termined by the size of the community and 
the stability of the court as an accepted insti- 
tution. The position of assistant probation 
officer pays from $800 to $1,500— in some few 
cities as much as $1,800. 

Considerable previous experience in dealing 
with children in boys' club work, settlements, 
boy scout troops, etc., is necessary. Very few 
courts will accept an untrained man. Most 
probation officers are recruited from the ranks 
of social workers in private societies, or among 
college graduates who have had experience as 
volunteers in work with boys. A constantly 
increasing number of positions are being filled 
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by competitive examinations, in which per- 
sonality and experience play the largest part. 

Not many positions in the field are open to 
men who live outside the cities or States in 
which the court is located- Some few courts 
seek the men, but most of them have many 
more applicants than positions. As many of 
the applicants are not highly qualified an able 
man interested in the work should have no 
difficulty in securing an appointment, either 
through competitive examination or direct 
from the court. 

There are no opportunities for advancement 
in the court beyond the position of chief pro- 
bation officer, but the work is so closely related 
to all social and civic movements, that the train- 
ing and experience may be considered a logical 
preparation for even larger service in almost 
any public or private social service agency. 

Further information may be obtained by 
addressing Arthur W. Towne, the Capitol, 
Albany, Secretary of the National Probation 
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Association, or Miss Julia Lathrop of the Fed- 
eral Children's Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

Roger Baldwin, 
Secretary of the Civic League, St. Louis. 

PROBATION FOR ADULTS 

The two chief duties of a probation officer 
dealing with adult offenders are, first, to in- 
vestigate the history, character and circum- 
stances of persons arrested or convicted by 
the court in which the probation officer serves ; 
second, to befriend, aid and look after those 
placed on probation. The aims of probation 
are essentially reformatory, constructive and 
helpful. Imprisonment, the imposition of 
fines, and release uiider suspended sentence 
with or without police surveillance, have 
proven unsuitable and unwise for most per- 
sons who have just entered upon evil ways. 
Experience is proving that a far more effec- 
tive as well as more economical method of 
treatment in such cases is the friendly over- 
sight and guidance, the practical aid, and the 
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firm but kindly restraint offered by probation. 
The use of the probation system, which is still 
in the process of development, is bound to in- 
crease greatly, and to afford more and more 
Openings for experienced, competent probation 
officers. 

The probation officer ordinarily requires 
those on probation to make personal reports at 
stated intervals during the probationary pe- 
riod (which varies from a few months to two 
years) ; but his time is spent chiefly in visiting 
the homes of those on probation, in inquiring 
from other sources as to their conduct and 
associations, in seeing that they are properly 
employed and avoid harmful practices, and 
in enlisting the cooperation and assistance of 
various other persons and agencies in the 
community. 

Probation for adults is most extensively ap- 
plied to young men and young women con- 
victed for the first time of misdemeanors, to 
non-supporting husbands, occasional drunk- 
ards and young women just entered upon im- 
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moral ways. The suitability of probation de- 
pends, however, not so much upon the par- 
ticular offense, as upon the habits, surround- 
ings and previous record of the offender. 
For this reason, it is not infrequently employed 
with excellent results in cases of those con- 
victed of felonies. The class of probationers 
placed under any one officer depends upon the 
court in which the officer serves. In many 
places the probation officers deal with both 
adults and children. It is customary to limit 
the work of men officers to cases of men, and 
that of women officers to cases of women. 
There are two general types of positions : 
A. Chief probation officer in large commun- 
ities. The duties include, or may entirely con- 
sist of, developing approved case methods, se- 
curing, training and supervising other proba- 
tion officers (both salaried and volunteer), or- 
ganizing efficient office and administrative 
methods, and studying the needs of the com- 
munity with respect to the prevention and 
the treatment of delinquency. In certain 
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States the jurisdiction of such an officer may 
extend outside of the city and include the 
whole county or district. This position is 
usually filled by men. The salaries range 
from $ 1,000 to $3,000. 

B. Probation officer or assistant probation 
officer. If under a chief probation officer, the 
duties usually consist almost entirely with in- 
dividuals on probation. If, however, the posi- 
tion is in a small place having no other salaried 
officer, the duties include many of those of a 
chief probation officer. This position is filled 
by both men and women. The salaries run 
from $900 to $2,200. As the use of proba- 
tion becomes more general there will prob- 
ably be increases in the compensation. The 
power of appointing probation officers is 
usually vested in the judges of the courts ia 
which the officers are to serve. 

In some States probation officers must be 

citizens and residents of the localities in which 

they are appointed, and in certain States (as 

New York and New Jersey) the positions are 
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filled through competitive civil service ex- 
aminations, conducted in part orally and al- 
lowing credit for experience and personality. 
As a rule> however, persons fitted for this work 
by training or natural aptitude are eligible for 
appointment (so far as the law is concerned) 
regardless of their place of residence, though 
some judges are somewhat prejudiced in fa- 
vor of local persons. Because probation is 
comparatively new, it is often necessary to 
appoint persons who have had no previous ex- 
perience or training. One who desires to en- 
ter this field, however, will find it highly ad- 
vantageous to have some knowledge of social 
work such as that gained, for example, 
through a course in a school of philanthropy, 
and to have had some practical experience in 
social work, preferably in case work outside of 
institutions. Probation officers dealing with 
adults should be endowed with good health, 
mental alertness, and an agreeable disposition ; 
able to lead by tactful persuasion, possessed 
of excellent habits and strength of character, 
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and preferably, although not necessarily, at 
least twenty-five years of age and married. 

The number of openings for probation 
officers is not large, but is likely to increase 
from year to year. A little more than half 
of the States at present have laws authorizing 
probation for adults, and the number of States 
and communities using the system is steadily 
increasing. Anyone who displays ability and 
makes a success in probation work may be 
pretty sure of finding opportunities for ad- 
vancement, either in the same line or in some 
related field of social service. A probation 
officer who measures up to his position is 
brought into intimate ccmtact with all the social 
welfare agencies in the community, as well as 
with all classes of people. He has an excel- 
lent chance to study the needs of the commun- 
ity, to mold public opinion, and to promote 
needed improvements. 

Correspondence may be had with the secre- 
tary of the National Probation Association, 
and with the secretaries of the Massachusetts 
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and the New York State Probation Commis- 
sions. 

Arthur W. Towne, 
Secretary New York State Probation Com- 
mission, Albany. 

PRISON REFORM AND PRISON ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

The problems of delinquency are rapidly 
coming to the front, and persons expert in 
dealing with criminals and with problems of 
criminality are in increasing demand. Two 
general fields are open for the social worker: 
(i) Prison administration; (2) Prison re- 
form work. 

I. Prison Administration. Superinten- 
dents and wardens have often been chosen 
because of political influences. There is an 
increasing tendency, particularly in reforma- 
tories, to choose on the basis of expert experi- 
ence. Such positions are often under civil 
service and are filled from the eligible list by 
boards of managers. They require men of 
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exceptional ability, who not only haye strong 
personalities, but who understand how to 
superintend construction work and the many 
details of office administration. Such posi- 
tions pay from $3,000 to $5,000 and main- 
tenance. These positions can be the goal of 
men entering reformatory work from the 
bottom, or, as psychologists, or assistants. 
There is great need of a training school for 
prison officials. In almost all cases positions 
in prisons and reformatories are competi- 
tive. 

2. Prison Reform Work. This field is 
rapidly developing, particularly through the 
growth of prisoners' aid societies. Execu- 
tive secretaryships, assistant secretaryships, 
positions as parole or probation officers, are fre- 
quently offered. Salaries range from $600 to 
$1,500 for parole or probation officers, from 
$1,200 to $2,500 for assistant secretaryships 
and from $2,500 to $5,000' for general secre- 
taryships. 

The prisoners' aid societies of the country 
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are in general still undeveloped and are look- 
ing for strong men with initiative to add to 
their ranks. Almost half of the States of the 
Union have still no prisoners' aid societies. 
The growth of such societies during the next 
twenty years will be considerable. 

Orlando F. Lewis, 
General Secretary Prison Association of New 
York. 

HOUSING 

Interest in the improvement of housing con- 
ditions has, during the past three years, spread 
from the half dozen cities which (before 1910) 
realized that they had a housing problem, to 
nearly all the progressive cities of the United 
States and Canada. The work may be di- 
vided roughly into two kinds: First, wiping 
out slums and bringing unfit dwellings up to 
a wholesome standard; second, providing that 
new areas shall be properly developed and 
that new dwellings shall be of good t3rpes and 
of proper construction. To carry on this 
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work there are several kinds of organizations, 
the most important of which are: 

1. Housing Commissions or Committees, 
whose chief purpose is educational. They se- 
cure and publish information about local con- 
ditions and their significance, propose im- 
provements, secure the enactment and enforce- 
ment of legislation settii^ definite standards, 
etc. 

2. Octavia Hill Associations, which man- 
age, either as owners or as agents for owners, 
houses occupied by the poorer paid wage-earn- 
ers. 

3. Building Associations, which erect, and 
usually keep the management of, inexpensive 
dwellings. 

The work done by the executive officers of 
these different kinds of organizations of course 
varies considerably. The secretary of a 
Housing Committee must be a good propa- 
gandist, must have some ability as a writer 
and a speaker, be a good mixer and a student 
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of municipal affairs, as his work will take him 
among all kinds of people, rich and poor, pri- 
vate citizens and public officials. The secre- 
tary of an Octavia Hill Association or of a 
Building Association should have some prac- 
tical knowledge of building in addition to his 
equipment as a social worker. The salaries 
paid range from $80 to $250 per month. 

In all of these fields the worker must have 
had some technical training before he is of 
value and, of course, experience adds to his 
value. The work is still so new that it has 
not yet become thoroughly organized, but the 
number and the importance of the positions 
open to newcomers is constantly increasing. 
At the present moment there are more posi- 
tions than there are men qualified to fill them. 
Nearly all of these are in large cities and the 
future of the work depends chiefly upon the 
character, training and ability of the secre- 
tary. 

Those who wish to take up housing work 
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should write to the National Housing Associa- 
tion, lOS East 22d Street, New York Citjr. 

John Ihlder, 
Field Secretary of the National Housing As- 
sociation. 

TUBERCULOSIS 

The anti-tuberculosis movement, apart from 
the strictly medical side of its problem is con- 
stantly, and to an increasing degree, present- 
ing attractive opportunities to men for em- 
ployment and social service. These openii^s 
are usually in the form of secretaryships of 
State or local anti-tuberculosis societies, posi- 
tions as directors of exhibits, investigations or 
special campaigns and, in certain instances, as 
superintendents of institutions. The majority 
of institutional positions call for medical train- 
ing, but in certain instances laymen have been 
selected and have proven successful. 

The work of a State or local anti-tubercu- 
losis organization is two-fold. Its first task 
is to secure and maintain public interest in 
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the problem of tuberculosis, in the facts re- 
garding the disease and in the methods of its 
prevention. The other striking aspect of its 
work is securing adequate provision for the 
consumptives of a State or community through 
proper legislation and proper conduct of such 
facilities as may be provided. This provision 
includes as its main features hospitals for ad- 
vanced cases, sanatoria for early cases, dis- 
pensaries, visiting nurses, open air schools for 
tuberculous and anaemic children, and in gen- 
eral any other provisions that will tend to de- 
crease the incidence of the disease. 

It is obvious that the work of a secretary of 
an organization undertaking to carry out such 
a programme is largely administrative in char- 
acter. Such positions demand men possess- 
ing not so much a technical knowledge of the 
tuberculosis problem, as tact, sound judgment, 
energy, ability to deal with the various groups 
and personalities in a community and to se- 
cure the cooperation of other organizations 
and individuals interested in related fields. 
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The technical knowledge required may usually 
be rapidly acquired, preferably naturally, from 
experience in subordinate positions In active 
anti-tuberculosis societies. 

The usual types of positions open are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Secretary of a State association. Du- 
ties: To organize local societies and to 
supervise the work of such societies through- 
out the State, to stimulate or to conduct gen- 
eral educational campaigns and to be responsi- 
ble for the legislative programme of the State. 
The salaries range from $1,500 to $4,000. 

2. Secretary of local associations in cities 
with a population of 200,000 or more. The 
work in the local positions is more intensive 
and consists in studying closely and formulat- 
ing the needs of the community, in conduct- 
ing educational campaigns and in stimulating 
public provision to meet the situation. 
Salaries range from $1,500 to $3,000. 

3. Assistant secretary of State or local as- 
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sociation. Salaries range from $i,ooo to 
$2,000. 

4. Director of field campaign or of exhibits. 
The duties of such positions are to investigate 
particular local problems and to advise and 

aid the proper authorities as to their solution. 

• 

The director of an exhibit usually has charge 
of a traveling exhibit constructed for the pur- 
pose of educating the public generally in the 
facts of tuberculosis. The salaries range 
from $1,200 to $2,500. 

5. Superintendent of institution. There is 
some demand for laymen who have have ad- 
ministrative experience as superintendents 
of hospitals and sanatoria for tuberculosis. 
These positions are in the great majority of 
cases filled by physicians and it is only occa- 
sionally that a person of non-medical training 
is demanded. Such positions pay from $1,200 
to $3,000, sometimes with maintenance, some- 
times not. 

6. Temporary positions, as financial secre- 
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taries, supervisors of Red Cross Seal cam- 
paigns, investigators of special problems, etc, 
are also constantly presenting themselves and 
are often difficult to fill. These positions be- 
ing temporary usually pay from $ioo to $300 
per month. 

These opportunities, constantly increasing 
in connection with the anti-tuberculosis cam- 
paign, afford openings to laymen as well as to 
young physicians who have the social point of 
view. While previous training will naturally 
increase the availability of an applicant, most 
of the positions indicated can be filled by men 
of proper education without special training in 
tuberculosis work. The ultimate success of 
the movement will doubtless depend in large 
measure upon the layman rather than the phy- 
sician. This being the case, the man of 
broad educational equipment occupies a par- 
ticularly advantageous position. Success in 
the tuberculosis field demands, as elsewhere, 
the qualifications of success in any business or 
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administrative field. The social point of view 
is a vital consideration, but is often acquired 
by recruits in the work in their early associa- 
tions. 

Opportunities of the character indicated are 
constantly presenting themselves and there is 
great difficulty in filling the positions with 
promising men. Secretaries of associations 
who achieve notable success are in demand for 
other positions and are, naturally, often called 
to important posts in other lines of social work. 
The development of the Red Cross Seal cam- 
paign with the consequent provision of finan- 
cial resources for State and local societies has 
greatly increased the demand for good men in 
all parts of the country. Further information 
with regard to opportunities in this field may 
be obtained from the National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 105 
East 22d Street, New York City. 

Livingston Farrand, 
Secretary, National Tuberculosis Association. 
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PUEUC HEALTH AND SANITATION 

There is to-day a great awakening on the 
part both o£ the public and of sanitary officials 
to the need of better work for public health and 
especially for the sanitation of water sup- 
plies, milk and other food supplies, ventilation, 
housing, street cleaning, mosquito control, pub- 
lic baths, lodging houses and the hke. 

The approach to service and employment in 
these various lines is most often and most nat- 
urally by the way of a board of health in phil- 
anthropic or social work, in sanitary surveys 
undertaken by cities, or else with sanitary 
engineers, civil engineers, sewer departments, 
city engineers, water boards, park depart- 
ments, etc. 

The pay is at first small, running from $40 
a month (for beginners) upwards to $1,000 
or $2,000 a year. 

Young men desiring to undertake a work 
of this kind ought to provide themselves first 
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with a good high school training, and then 
with courses in general physics, general chem- 
istry and general biology, such as may be taken 
in the lower years of many .colleges and some- 
times even in high schools. To these they 
should then add, if possible, courses in general 
bacteriology, sanitary science, public health, 
preventive medicine or public hygiene. 

If preparation of this sort is out of the ques- 
tion, then actual service of some kind in con- 
nection with such boards as have been men- 
tioned above, or in the offices of engineers like 
those referred to may be made the basis of the 
work. 

A good handwriting, painstaking effort in 
every kind of work, accuracy and close atten- 
tion to detail, coupled with ability to write 
clear and simple English and to describe mi- 
nutely and clearly conditions of all sorts, will 
also be here, as everywhere, valuable assets. 

At the outset beginners must be prepared to 
work hard for small pay, but those who are 
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able to acquit themselves usefully and to 
make and report observations accurately and 
fully may become sanitary inspectors in field 
work or laboratory aides in indoor work, both 
of which lines now offer extensive opportuni- 
ties to young men who are intelligent, devoted 
to their work and their employers, who are 
painstaking and accurate in observing, record- 
ing and reporting facts and in describing con- 
ditions.' 

William T. Sedgwick, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

IMMIGRATION SECRETARY OF THE YOUNG 
MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 

The business of the immigration secretary 
is to interpret North America to immigrant 
men, to help them to a knowledge of our lan- 
guage and our institutions, to protect them 
from grafters, to tell them what America may 
mean to them and to their children, to help 
them become adopted members of the family 
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and show how they can make the best use of 
the opportunities North America offers. 

The young man who enters this field may 
find himself: 

1. In a city where thousands of immigrants 
live and work. His business is to organize 
classes, clubs, socials, meetings, entertain- 
ments, etc., among the foreigners and to en- 
list workers from all the available forces in 
the town. 

2. In an industrial plant, where the com- 
pany wants work organized for their foreign- 
speaking employees. 

3. In a group of two or three small indus- 
trial towns, not far removed from each other, 
where immigrants work and live. Here he 
will organize work for each town and super- 
vise activities calculated to touch the life of 
the whole community. 

4. In ports of embarkation and landing, 
where he will in many ways serve the immi- 
grants. Ability to speak foreign languages 
is here essential. 
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There are also immigration State secre- 
taries, who assist in the organization of these 
local activities. 

The salaries paid men in these lines of work 
range from $i,ooo to $3,000 a year. 

The young man who has capacity to do this 
work can advance from a small industrial com- 
munity to a large city, or become the organizer 
of this work on the State force, or be called 
into other nation-wide organizations which 
are doing work for immigrants in indus- 
tries. 

The special immigration secretary is a new 
development. About thirty men have been 
appointed in the last four years, and the num- 
ber is being steadily increased. 

For further information write Industrial 
Department, Immigration Section Y. M. C. A,, 
124 East 28th Street, New York City. 

Peter Roberts, 
Secretary, International Committee, Y, M. 

C. A. 
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SOCIAL LEGISLATION 

There is a growing field of legislation in all 
of our States, dealing in its practical aspects 
with the public welfare and with the protec- 
tion and care of the weaker members or classes 
in the community. Social legislation includes 
most of the legislation dealing with charitable 
institutions, education, public health, recrea- 
tion, labor conditions, industrial accidents and 
social insurance; also the humane laws with 
respect to the treatment of criminals and the 
protection from cruelty to children and ani- 
mals. In these very broad fields groups of 
citizens are organized to formulate public 
policies. Many societies and institutions or- 
ganized for other and allied purposes, as well 
as those with these definite aims, make a spe- 
cialty of legislative activity and much of their 
work consists of efforts to secure the enact- 
ment of specific legislative remedies based on 
investigation and studies which they conduct. 
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Organizations and committees are increas- 
ingly demanding the service of men as legis- 
lative secretaries and lobbyists. 

A very fevi^ exceptionally trained men who 
ought to have the equivalent of a full law 
school course, as well as one or two years of 
post-graduate work in political science in a 
good university, will find openings for useful 
services and interesting careers as legislative 
draftsmen in the service of the special legisla- 
■ tive reference and drafting bureaus, such as are 
now organized in Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, New York and other States, and with 
somewhat lesser qualifications, there are open- 
ings in the legislative reference bureaus which, 
as a rule, do not require legal training. 

The work required is to organize the ma- 
terials available, the results of investigations 
and sometimes to conduct investigations for 
the purpose of securing the materials neces- 
sary for drafting bills. The actual work of 
drafting is either done by special counsel or 
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by some drafting association, but if the secre- 
tary has also legal training and experience, he 
is sometimes called on to do the drafting him- 
self. He is then expected to organize and 
conduct a campaign of publicity through the 
newspapers, and by circular and personal let- 
ters to enlist the cooperation of organizations, 
clubs, chambers of commerce, churches, etc., 
to interview members of the legislature, to pre- 
pare for legislative hearings, to be familiar 
with legislative procedure and political or- 
ganization, to follow every stage of a bill and 
to understand the significance of every move 
made by the friends and enemies of the meas- 
ure, both in and outside of the legislature. 

Salaries vary from $1,200 to $4,000, with a 
very few positions open to those who have at- 
tained great skill and reputation for success- 
ful work at figures considerably in excess of 
the latter sum. In the legislative drafting and 
reference service, salaries do not conform to 
any definite scale. Men start in as low as 
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$1,000 or $1,200 in the reference divisions, and 
get as high as $5,000 or $6,000 in the higher 
grades of the drafting service. 

A good training in economics and political 
science, a knowledge of the history of legisla- 
tion, of the general principles of constitutional 
law and parliamentary procedure, a practical 
knowledge of political organization, especially 
party organization, of political platforms, the 
ability to write good English and take part in 
debate (including a fair facility at public 
speaking) and some familiarity with the his- 
tory and methods of modern journalism, are 
all essential to success in this field. 

The number of such positions open to men 
is not inconsiderable. Probably at least a 
dozen good opportunities each year present 
themselves in the six largest cities of the coun- 
try, and the demand is increasing. 

Advancement in salary for legislative secre- 
taries is likely to be very rapid, depending en- 
tirely upon ability to produce results. The re- 
sults are valuable to the parties interested, and 
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will be paid for liberally. There is always a 
possibility of transfer to the public service, to 
administrative offices often at good salaries 
and with some permanency of tenure, and the 
general advantages of the work are found in 
its constructive character, and development of 
qualities of resourcefulness, initiative, and 
generalship on the part of those who are its 
successful devotees. 

For training in such work conference should 
be had with the executive heads of the political 
science departments of the larger universities, 
which are equipped for such work. Columbia 
University and the University of Wisconsin 
are among those that are specializing in this 
field. The New York School of Philanthropy 
offers some advantages. The directors of the 
legislative reference and drafting bureaus at 
the various State Capitols would, in many in- 
stances, be able to give good advice. 

Samuel McCune Lindsay, 
Professor of Social Legislation,* Columbia 

University, 
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INVESTIGATION OF INDUSTRIAL CON- 
DITIONS 

If the investigation of industrial conditions 
is muck-raking the price of rakes ought to go 
up. Activity along this line was never so 
great as now. Industrial unrest is un- 
usually acute and the desire of the pub- 
lic to know the causes of it was never so 
great. Consequently this is a day of investi- 
gations. Through the government of various 
States, through legislative commissions, 
through commissions appointed by Congress 
and through the Federal Bureaus of Labor the 
work of investigation is going on. Newspa- 
pers and periodicals are sending staff men into 
industrial centers to report upon the facts, and 
private organizations, such as social settle- 
ments and churches, are pursuing such investi- 
gations as their means will justify. The 
growing movement for social surveys of cities 
lays stress upon conditions of life and labor in 
the industrial sections. 
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Within two years, and mostly within one, 
four great industrial States, Wisconsin, New 
York, Ohio and Pennsylvania, have extended 
the power and scope of those State depart- 
ments that concern themselves with labor and 
have required them to study and report more 
fully than in the past upon industrial condi- 
tions. There is a popular demand for investiga- 
tions of conditions and of strikes, and such in- 
vestigations have been carried on by the Indus- 
trial Commission in Wisconsin, the Bureau of 
Arbitration and Statistics in New York, by the 
special legislative commission in Ohio and by 
the United States Government at Bethlehem, 
Lawrence, and in the coal fields of West Vir- 
ginia. 

Special commissions have been appointed to 
investigate special subjects or existing govern- 
mental bodies have been charged with such in- 
vestigations. Among such special reports are 
those by the Illinois Commission on Industrial 
Diseases, the New York State Factory Investi- 
gating Commission, the Federal Immigration 
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Commission and the United States Bureau of 
Labor on Women and Children in Industry 
and Conditions in the Steel industry. Finally, 
the most comprehensive investigation that has 
ever been undertaken by our government is 
about to be entered upon by the Commission on 
Industrial Relations, which was provided for 
by the last Congress with an appropriation of 
$100,000 for its first year's work. 

There are two lines of work, differing and 
yet related, in this field. They may be termed 
statistical and journalistic: The statistician 
is an investigator who tells his story through 
tables of figures and charts. He must under- 
stand field work or he will not understand his 
figures. The field for statisticians is growing 
constantly and in direct proportion to the 
growth of the field of industrial research. 
The journalist's phase of investigation work 
ranges from the writing of simple reports ex- 
plaining the statistician's tables to the writing 
of complete reports, magazine articles and 
books. 
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A high school boy of good intelligence can 
investigate industrial conditions with the help 
of an experienced director, but unless he reads 
very widely he will never succeed in under- 
standing fully the subject with which he is 
dealing. The man who gives himself seri- 
ously to this work should have a college and 
university training, specializing in economics 
and sociology, legislation and statistics. 

In State bureaus of labor there are coming 
to be more and more positions as special agents 
at salaries of about $1,200. These positions 
give an opportunity to learn the field. There 
are in line of promotion positions as experts 
and statisticians at salaries ranging from 
$1,500 to $3,000. Positions in allied fields re- 
quiring the services of men with this sort of 
experience which are likely to open from time 
to time will pay perhaps more than this. The 
opportunity for turning from this field into 
journalism is also very good. The best maga- 
zine writers on social and industrial topics at 
the present time are men who understand social 
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investigations and who have become very valu- 
able to the periodicals with which they are con- 
nected because of this understanding and their 
ability to interpret the facts which they dis- 
cover in terms that will convey to the reader 
a vivid and accurate impression. 

Those who wish to enter this field might 
well communicate with Prof. J. R. Commons 
of the University of Wisconsin, or with any 
other professor of economics and sociology to 
whom they may wish to turn. 
^B John A. Fitch, 

^^' of the Staff of the "Survey." 

CHILD LABOR 

The National Child Labor Committee and 
its affiliated State committees take up the prob- 
lem of the working child with a view to secur- 
ing laws in all States that shall eliminate the 
young child from industry, and shall regulate 
the hours and conditions of labor for those 
older children who may properly be employed. 

The work of these organizations is not de- 
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voted exclusively to campaigns for better legis- 
lation. To secure good legislation requires, 
first, extensive and thorough investigation of 
the industries in which children are employed, 
systematic and lucid reports of the results of 
these investigations, agencies for publicity to 
bring to general notice the facts of child labor, 
and, following the enactment of laws, constant 
exercise of influence upon State and local offi- 
cials and the public, to see that these laws are 
faithfully and impartially enforced. The com- 
mittee also recognizes the constructive side of 
this whole problem — ^the importance of seeing 
that adequate school facilities are provided for 
all children taken out of industry, and that the 
school curriculum is so revised and adapted as 
to meet the needs of this industrial age. 

The types of positions open to men may be 
thus summarized: 

I. The staff of the National Child Labor 
Committee is small since the committee seeks 
to act in an advisory capacity, and to stimulate 
the organization of State and local committees 
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or the coordination of existing agencies with- 
out the development of elaborate machinery. 
In State organizations, positions of executive 
secretary offer salaries ranging from $1,200 
to $2,500, according to the strength of the or- 
ganization and the need of the field. 

2. Investigators are needed to make original 
studies of conditions in mines, factories, mer- 
cantile establishments and other industries. 
This work is somewhat similar to the work 
of State and Federal investigators, and of- 
fers salaries rangii^ from $75 to $150 per 
month. 

3. Experts in Labor Legislation. Drafting 
child labor bills, seeing them properly pre- 
sented before legislative committees and 
watching them through the various stages un- 
til they become law, are allied activities calling 
for technical training, especially in the legal 
profession, although men who have made a 
careful study of labor legislation may success- 
fully undertake this work without complete 
professional knowledge. 
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4. State Factory Inspectors. There is 
great need of development of higher stand- 
ards of factory inspection by the departments 
in nearly all States. The weakest point in child 
labor reform is in the administration and en- 
forcement of laws. Many States have depart- 
ments of factory inspection employing a chief, 
with numerous deputy inspectors, and there is 
an increasing demand for civil service tests 
and technical knowledge to fit for these im- 
portant branches of public service. Unfortu- 
nately, in many States, political considerations 
appear to control, and opportunities for men 
of high standing and thorough training are 
not numerous, but, apparently, such opportuni- 
ties are steadily increasing. 

Applicants for positions as secretaries of 
State committees, investigators, experts on 
child labor legislation and factory inspectors, 
should have some previous experience with 
industrial problems, although capable young 
men may do valuable work as investigators 
without previous experience. Those seeking 
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positions as secretaries of committees should 
have had experience in administrative work. 

Owen R. Lovejoy, 
General Secretary, National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, New York. 

MUNICIPAL RESEARCH WORK 
Ten years from now Presidents will select 
their Cabinets not geographically, but from 
men trained in public service. Public service 
is now beginning to mean capacity for getting 
the right thing done In the right way, accord- 
ing to definite social standards and tested by 
the requirements of efficiency. Constructive 
social work demands not only a desire and a 
capacity for service, but a norma! outlook, 
that is, "common sense," knowledge of method 
and pertinacity. 

Bureaus of municipal research, of which 
there are sixteen established and several now 
under consideration, need engineers, account- 
ants, investigators and secretaries who can 
apply "efficiency tests" and "scientific manage- 
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ment'* to municipal problems. The New York 
Bureau receives daily requests for experts for 
public departments and private agencies. 
The problem is not to find opportunities, but 
where to find men competent to capitalize 
them. 

So great have been the opportunities for 
men trained in municipal research methods, so 
widespread the demand for leadership in civic 
work (and it will increase tenfold during the 
next decade), that it has been found necessary 
to establish a Training School for Public Serv- 
ice in connection with the bureau, whose pur- 
pose is to "train young men of executive ability 
for the study and administration of public 
business; to meet a growing demand for stu- 
dents and administrators able to test the 
efficiency of present methods of municipal 
service and to introduce improved methods/' 

Four hundred and eighty-five diflferent ap- 
plications and inquiries have been received by 
it from 1 06 cities in twenty-five States. The 
applications came from men of every profes- 
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sion — lawyers, physicians, civil and sanitary 
engineers, college professors, school superin- 
tendents and teachers, settlement workers, 
ministers, accountants and men in business. 

Twenty-four students are now in training, 
of whom eight are working without stipends 
and sixteen on stipends; six of the latter are « 
being paid by other localities while retaining' 
connection with the Training School and re- 
ceiving its supervision. 

The development of another branch of the 
bureau's work, i.e., field surveys for out-of- 
town cities, promises to increase the demand 
for men trained in municipal research meth- 
ods. To date the bureau has made surveys 
in twenty cities and twice this number are at 
present considering having surveys made by 
its staff. Fifteen bureaus of municipal re- 
Search in cities outside of New York City, six 
supported by public funds and nine supported 
by private contributions, have drawn upon the 
trained men of the bureau for secretaries, di- 
rectors, investigators, etc. 
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More definite idea of the kind of work done 
by men holding the positions enumerated above 
may be shown by a partial list of the positions 
filled by men who have served the bureau as 
staflf members or members of the Training 
School : 

City Clerk, Ossining; editorial staff "Ameri- 
can City/' secretary to special committee, 
trustees Neurological Institute ; confidential 
assistant to Director of Public Safety, Phila- 
delphia; with Boston Finance Commission; 
with school editor New York Globe; staff 
Civil Service Reform Association; deputy 
commissioner, Department of Public Works, 
Borough of Manhattan ; manager Dairy Dem- 
onstration Company; agent State Board of 
Public Affairs; executive secretary Philadel- 
phia Child Welfare League; director Ohio 
State School Survey; director Wisconsin 
School Inquiry, besides many men serving as 
directors or on staffs of bureaus of municipal 
research in Philadelphia, Hoboken, Baltimore, 
Westchester County, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, etc. 
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Salaries m these different types of posi- 
tions range from $1,500 to $10,00 per an- 
num. 

Each man undertaking independent work 
should have a social point of view which will 
enable him to interpret city business in terms 
of city welfare and city progress. He should 
be familiar with every step in budget-making, 
be equipped to prepare and analyze reports of 
city officials; should be able to conduct inde- 
pendent investigations and surveys and should 
be trained in accuracy and the proper inter- 
pretation of statistics. The requirements of 
greatest importance for effective service in 
constructive social research are breadth of 
vision, freedom from prejudice, unselfish in- 
terest in social betterment and capacity for an 
unlimited amount of work. Two other im- 
portant requisites are good "team work," 
which will enable him to work in harmony with 
citizens and officials, and a "publicity sense" 
which will make it easy for him to put his case 
clearly and convincingly before the public. 
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So widespread is the efficiency movement 
both as regards public service and commercial 
service that men trained in efficiency methods 
are at a premium. Civic organizations and 
governments, State and municipal, are increas- 
ingly willing to pay men according to the value 
of their services. A ten-thousand-dollar man 
will be able to earn $10,000 as quickly in this 
field as in any other high-grade professional 
work. 

For more detailed information write to the 
directors of the Bureau of Municipal Research 
and the Training School for Public Service, 
261 Broadway, New York City. 

Henry Bru^re, 
Director Bureau of Municipal Research. 

CITY SURVEYING 

The survey as a tool for social advance is a 
comparatively recent invention. Back of it 
are two big facts — ^the fact of important 
changes in human relationships bringing with 
them new community needs and problems, and 
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the fact of scientific advances along lines (such 
as sanitation, sociology, public finance, etc.) 
that make some measure of solution of these 
problems possible. Samples of these changes 
are abundant. Many of them are bound up 
in the rapid growth of cities in the last few 
decades. Villages in agricultural districts, for 
instance, where everybody knew everybody 
else, where the pulpit had long been the chief 
or only influence in molding public opinion, 
where the air was uncontaminated by factory 
smokestacks, where the water supply was not 
complicated by sewage system or garbage 
dumps, and where sunlight and building space 
were plenty — these villages, in forty years, 
have leaped into the stature of cities with many 
of the more difficult problems of sanitation, 
health, housing, industrial relations, recrea- 
tion, civic improvement and so on. Moreover, 
while these changes have been taking place, 
women in large numbers have been entering 
many kinds of industrial life, the services fur- 
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nished by the municipality have tended to 
broaden and increase, and the number of for- 
eign immigrants to this country for a decade 
and a half has grown to a million each year. 
These are tremendous changes. They are 
only a few, however, of the many which have 
introduced new problems into community life 
calling for new scrutiny, analysis and con- 
structive effort. 

In the short time since the Pittsburgh sur- 
vey, the idea has spread far, gripping civic and 
social leaders in many cities of the country. 
Leading citizens, city officials, chambers of 
commerce, boards of trade and other com- 
mercial organizations, some of which once 
looked with disfavor upon "investigations'* 
and "exposures,'* have begun to see the busi- 
ness wisdom, at least, of using the survey as 
a means toward making the city a better place 
to live in and hence a better place to do busi- 
ness in. The scope of the survey includes 
problems in public health, sanitation, housing, 
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education, municipal administration, delin- 
quency, dependency, recreation, industry and 
labor, civic improvement, etc. 

Three general types of positions are open to 
men: 

1. The directorships of surveys. The du- 
ties usually involve the making of quick pre- 
liminary studies with a view to selecting such 
lines of investigation as should be taken up 
more extensively later, the outlining of the 
scope, the material to be gathered and the 
method to be used in the individual investiga- 
tions, working with investigators in inter- 
preting their iindings, rounding out their re- 
ports and planning publicity for the findings, 
and acting as go-between for investigators, lo- 
cal committees and others interested in or re- 
sponsible for the undertaking. The salaries 
run from $1,500 to $3,500. 

2. The investigator's work involves the 
gathering and the recording of data along lines 
mapped out by the survey director or by the 
investigator, in collaboration with the director 
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and the drafting of a report of findings. 
Salaries usually range from $i,ooo to $1,500. 

3. Statistician and graphic representator. 
The duties involved are the planning in ad- 
vance and auditing afterward of statistical 
parts of the studies, and the mapping out of 
methods of representing the findings graphic- 
ally. Salaries run from $1,200 to $2,500. 

A college training or its equivalent, which 
included courses in economics and sociology, 
are deemed important as a starting point for in- 
vestigators. Investigators in special and tech- 
nical subjects would require academic training 
in the special subjects. In addition courses 
in statistics and graphic representation are nec- 
essary for workers in these lines. Workers 
without experience would be under super- 
vision. Directors of surveys are usually re- 
cruited from the ranks of investigators who 
have made a number of diflFerent investiga- 
tions, and have thus secured a general grasp 
of the social field. 

Several rural surveys and investigations 
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have been carried on by religious organizations 
including the Presbyterian Department of 
Church and Country Life, the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America and 
the International Committee of the Y. M. C. 
A., with the cooperation of certain colleges, 
universities, normal schools and agricultural 
departments in State universities. The posi- 
tions open, however, are few as yet. Field in- 
vestigators are employed at a salary of $i,ooo 
per year and traveling expenses. Students 
are used in summer vacations at a salary of 
$40 per month and expenses. This field of 
work, however, is only in part developed. In- 
formation regarding it may be had by corres- 
pondence with Dr. Warren H. Wilson, Pres- 
byterian Department of Church and Country 
Life, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

It seems highly probable that the demand 
for city surveys will keep on increasing, and 
that many cities will do what practically 
amounts to continuous social and civic surveys. 
Opportunities for positions at present are 
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fairly numerous and will doubtless increase 
rapidly. Moreover, such work is related to so 
many phases of the social problem that it is 
good training for other positions in civic and 
social fields. 

Correspondence may be had with the De- 
partment of Surveys and Exhibits, Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York City. 

Shelby M. Harrison, 
Director Department of Surveys and Exhibits. 

SOCIAL WRITING 

The national and the local bodies devoted to 
social, charitable and civic advance are realiz- 
ing more and more that in order to win wide- 
spread support they must gain popular at- 
tention through press publicity. Almost half 
a hundred national social service societies be- 
sides a great many State and Municipal or- 
ganizations maintain regular press services. 
But these often, if not usually, employ but part 
of the time of a capable worker who must in 
that case also perform other routine or execu- 
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tive services. Some of these societies employ 
a man for a few hours a day for this special 
service so that many newspaper and magazine 
writers perform social welfare work in addi- 
tion to their regular duties. In some cases a 
society wishes to engage a person who can 
combine lecturing before local clubs and or- 
ganizations with journalistic work. Others 
employ writers for special jobs such as the 
preparation of really attractive annual reports. 
More and more, too, the directors of the larger 
societies, if possible, are anxious to select for 
the executive director one who has as one 
qualification the ability to handle the publicity 
about the organization. 

A number of the government bureaus and 
departments both in the States and at Wash- 
ington afford opportunity for the writer versed 
on social service topics. Among these may 
be mentioned the labor departments, the Census 
Bureau and the various bureaus of education 
and of health. Much of this work is rather 
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along the line of research, but several mainitain 
eflfective press services. 

For those who, in addition to facility in 
writing, have capacity for investigation there 
is a growing demand for the conduct of com- 
munity surveys which are usually followed by 
a definite attempt to popularize and interpret 
the results through both exhibits and the press. 

Outside the direct field of social service the 
magazines and newspapers are each year ap- 
preciating more the man or woman who knows 
social conditions. A growing number of pa- 
pers and journals maintain special social serv- 
ice pages and departments, but others also 
value as members of their staflFs the man who 
knows social service work and workers. The 
better class magazines pay liberally for well- 
illustrated articles on topics in the field of 
social work and are using more of them each 
year. Most magazines, however, still pay bet- 
ter for fiction. 

Compensation for the social service writer 
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ranges from $i,ooo or $1,200 for the beginner 
up to $3,000 or $4,000 for regular positions 
and higher for the exceptional free lance. As 
time passes it will be increasingly recognized 
as desirable for one intending to undertake 
this kind of work to have had a good course in 
journalism such as that now offered at Colum- 
bia University, as well as a substantial 
grounding in economics, sociology and social 
economy. Practical experience in a newspa- 
per or magazine office will be also of advan- 
tage. For one so qualified and with reason- 
able adaptability for supplemental executive 
work, there is always an opening. 

James P. Heaton, 
of the staff of the "Survey." 

SOCIAL EXHIBITS 
This is a busy age. Information of individ- 
ual and social value accumulates so rapidly — 
so rapidly, in fact, that the professional social 
worker (much less the average citizen) has 
difficulty in keeping abreast of the times. 
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The demand has therefore become insistent 
for new methods of spreading ideas that will 
enable new thoughts to be secured and new 
points to be made quickly, more quickly, if pos- 
sible, than from the printed page. Moreover, 
recent developments in low cost amusement 
possibilities, together with the advance in the 
technique of writing interestingly, press the 
social and civic worker, who has something 
worth while to say, to articulate his message 
in as interesting a way as possible. The use 
of the exhibit for social advance has been one 
means used to meet this pressing need. In 
other words, the photograph, chart, diagram, 
stereopticon, moving picture, miniature, model, 
pageant and *'lif e size'* reproduction, and other 
devices, have been drafted into the cause of hu- 
man welfare. 

These exhibits have taken several forms, 
such as public health exhibitions, graphic mu- 
nicipal audits, child welfare exhibits, baby 
shows, general welfare exhibitions, graphic 
representation of survey findings, etc., and 
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offer good opportunity for using originality 
and imagination in campaigns on popular edu- 
cation for the common welfare. 

At present there are practically no positions 
open to men, chiefly because of the common 
misunderstanding as to the vital importance of 
employing well-equipped people for this work. 
There is much ground for believing that na- 
tional. State and local organizations will 
quickly learn that properly trained men, pos- 
sessing both intellectual and social back- 
grounds, are necessary in this field. 

Positions likely to be open to men are as 
follows : 

I. Exhibition Director. The work involved 
is organizing and keeping in touch with local 
committees for gathering local facts, for carry- 
ing forward the preparation of exhibit mate- 
rial, for enlisting local interest in the purposes 
of the exhibition and its teachings, and for 
relating the exhibition to other local. State and 
national movements in the fields covered. In 
addition the director outlines the general ex- 
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hibition plan, the organization of material, and 
the educational campaign through newspapers 
and other mediums which center around the 
exhibition. Such work may be conducted for 
a national organization as a part of its gen- 
eral or special propaganda, or the director may 
be a "free lance," accepting commissions from 
national. State or local bodies for specified ex- 
hibitions, each probably requiring two to four 
months of active service. 

This work requires organizing powers of a 
high order, knowledge of human nature, adapt- 
ability to the circumstances of time and place 
and ability in both writing and speaking. 
Real leadership in college activities should pro- 
vide invaluable preparation. 

2. Assistant Director. The need of prop- 
erly equipped assistants will doubtless become 
increasingly evident. Together with lesser 
responsibilities and usually a definite division 
of work, the assistant will have a specialty, such 
as publicity, committee organization, exhibit 
preparation, fact-gathering or office adminis- 
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tration, in addition to more general duties sup- 
plementing the work of his chief. 

3. Organizer of Exhibitions. Calls are 
coming for people who can go to a national or 
local headquarters, interpret and organize data, 
and express it graphically. 

4. Local Director of Educational Cam- 
paigns. This work is gradually being de- 
veloped so that various forms of traveling or 
movable exhibits, press work, printed matter 
and public addresses are made features of a 
correlated campaign of education of rare ef- 
fectiveness when handled by men of imagina- 
tion with adequate equipment. 

While some of the "show man^s*' art may be 
used in the exhibition field, it is in no sense a 
"show man's job,'' but is becoming increas- 
ingly recognized as a dignified medium un- 
equaled for efficient propaganda. The experi- 
ence in these fields should open the way to 
executive positions requiring ability in or- 
ganizing groups of people and conducting so- 
cial welfare movements. In preparation for 
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this field academic work in social science may 
well be supplemented by courses in statistics. 
If practicable this should be followed by a 
first year's general course for social workers, 
with a second year of vocational work. For 
the present the New York School of Philan- 
thropy, in cooperation with the Department of 
Surveys and Exhibits, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, will provide an opportunity for such vo- 
cational training for students adequately pre- 
pared. 

E. G. ROUTZAHN, 

Associate Director, Department of Surveys 
and Exhibits. 

COMMERCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 

There are few more attractive opportunities 
for civic and social work than those offered 
by the progressive commercial organization. 
The former commercial body or board of trade 
was usually nothing more than a board of 
trad — ^ition. The present progressive com- 
mercial organization is not simply a chamber 
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There are perhaps four or five thousand 
civic and commercial organizations in this 
country. Probably less than three hundred 
men can claim a training particularly fitting 
them for positions as executives of these or- 
ganizations. The demand, therefore, is un- 
limited and there are continually scores of 
positions for trained men in this field which it 
is impossible to fill. I have known organiza- 
tions to look for a year or more for men whose 
qualifications would fit them even for subor- 
dinate positions which were open. Further- 
more, a man who has proven his worth in the 
organization of a small community is in de- 
mand for positions in large commimities. 

Salaries of commercial executives run from 
$1,200 or $1,500 in the smaller towns to $8,000 
or $10,000 in the larger cities. Many posi- 
tions now pay $5,000 or $6,000 and a few as 
high as $12,000 or $15,000. 

The executives of the commercial organiza- 
tions of any of the larger cities would, I am 
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sure, be glad to correspond with men who are 
considering this field. 

Howard Strong, 
Secretary Minneapolis Civic and Commerce 
Association. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR TRAINING IN 

SOCIAL WORK 

A. SCHOOLS OF PHILANTHROPY 

There are five regular training schools for 
social and civic work; The School of Philan- 
thropy of New York City ; The Chicago School 
of Civics and Philanthropy ; the Boston School 
for Social Workers; the Pennsylvania School 
for Social Service and the School of Social 
Economy of St. Louis. 

The following official account of the New 
York School of Philanthropy is a representa- 
tive description of the purposes, requirements, 
courses, etc., of the whole group. 

The New York School of Philanthropy, es- 
tablished in 1898 find endowed by the late John 
S. Kennedy of New York, is primarily a pro- 
fessional training school of graduate rank for 
civic and social work. It is conducted by the 
Charity Organization Society of New York 
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City under the direction of Edward T. Devine, 
and is affiliated with Columbia University. 

CURRICULUM 

The regular training course occupies two 
academic years. All the classroom work of 
the first year is prescribed, but there is oppor- 
tunity for choice in Field Work. The work 
of the second year is vocational and elective. 
It is so planned as to facilitate the transition 
from professional study to actual service. 
Training by participation in the actual process 
of research, administration or case work, is 
the most conspicuous feature of this half of 
the curriculum. 

At the beginning of the second year, each 
student, if he has not already done so, selects 
his particular department of social work from 
among the several fields in which expert direc- 
tion and valuable training are available. Op- 
portunity for practical work in that field is 
arranged in connection with the appropriate 
institution or society which best represents it 
and in which there are favorable conditions 
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for training. The responsibility for super- 
vision of this specialized field work remains 
with the staff of the School and is entrusted 
to the instructor who is most familiar from 
practical experience with the kind of work 
which the student is doing, or, if no member of 
the staff has such familiarity, then to a com- 
petent instructor whose services are secured 
for the purpose. 

COURSES 

FIRST YEAR 

1. Social Work. (Two hours) Mr. Devine. 

2. Individuals and Families. (Four hours) Mf. 
Lee and Mr. Thurston. 

3. Modem Industrial Conditions. (Two hours) 

a. Standards and Problems. First Term: Miss 
Van Kleeck. 

b. Workers and the Law. Second Term: Mr. 
Lindsay. 

4. Statistics in Social Work. (Two hours) Miss 
Claghom. 

5. Types of Social Work. (Three hours) Varir- 
ous lecturers. 

6. Hygiene and Preventable Disease. (One hour) 
Dr. Miller. 

7. Field Work. (Twelve hours) Mrs. Worth- 
ington. 
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8. Excursions, with Conferences. Mrs, Worth- 



SECOND VEAB 

ir. Social Work. (Two hours) Mr, Devine. 

12 A. Enforcement of Social Legislation. Mr. 
Lindsay. 

12 B. Administration of Social Agencies. Mr. 
Qeveiand. 
(Two hours: 12 A First Term; 12 E Second Term) 

13. Seminar, with Thesis (Two hours) and Field 
Work (Twenty hours) in one of the following sub- 
jects ; 

a. Family Rehabilitation. Mr. Lee, 

b. Child Welfare. Mr. Thurston. 

c. Recreation. Mr. Johnson. 

d. Medical Social Service. Dr. Miller. 

e. Social Work of Churches, Mr. White. 

f. Settlements and Social Centers. Mrs. Simkho- 
vitch. 

g. Delinquency and Prison Reform. Mr. Lewis, 
h. Public Service. Mr. Cleveland. 

(Other subjects will be provided for on application 
of qualified second-year students.) 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 

In grade and character the instruction in 

the regular two-year course is comparable to 

that in other graduate professional schools. 

Students are expected to have the mental ma- 
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turity and the general education which may be 
assumed of college graduates. A bachelor's 
degree is not required for admission, since it 
is recognized that there are other ways of at- 
taining mental maturity and securing a good 
general education than by following a college 
course ; but all candidates for admission, either 
to the full course, or as regular students ^ to 
any of the First Year courses, are required to 
present evidence of adequate preparation for 
serious professional study. 

A knowledge of certain subjects is essential 
in order to do the work of the School satisfac- 
torily and profitably but what is especially de- 
sired is a trained and receptive intelligence, a 
capacity to use the mind. Previous experience 
in social work is not required. Satisfactory 
credentials are expected as to character, health, 
and earnestness of purpose. Persons under 
twenty-one years of age, or over thirty-five, 
are admitted only for exceptional reasons. 

The subjects which are of primary impor- 

^ Auditors are admitted only to Courses 5 and 6. 
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tance as a foundation for the course are His- 
tory, Civics, and Economics. 

A knowledge of elementary physiology, 
biology, and psychology is very desirable, as 
giving a rational, scientific point of view for 
the consideration of such subjects as are dis- 
cussed in the curriculum of the School ; and a 
knowledge of some of the phenomena with 
which sociology deals is also advantageous, 
particularly an understanding of the family 
as a social institution and of the conditions 
favorable to its stability and to the develop- 
ment of a sense of family responsibility. 

Every candidate for admission to the regu- 
lar course is required to pass an entrance ex- 
amination. 

FEES AND EXPENSES 

The tuition fee for the two years' course is 
$150, payable in three installments of $50 each, 
in October and February of the first year of 
residence, and in October of the second year. 
For single courses of the first year the tuition 
is at the rate of $7.50 per hour per term. 
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A matriculation fee of five dollars is re- 
quired at the time of registration of all persons 
who enroll as regular students, whether for 
full work or for a single course. 

TRAINING FOR MEDICAL SOCIAL SERVICE 

To meet the pressing demand for educated 
women who have a practical working knowl- 
edge of disease and of nursing and medical 
procedure, together with training for social 
work, a course in Medical Social Service has 
been arranged under the joint auspices of 
the Bellevue Training School for Nurses and 
the School, leading to a diploma from both 
schools. It comprises two years in the Train- 
ing School for Nurses, during which time stu- 
dents are kept in touch with social work 
through occasional lectures and conferences 
provided by The School of Philanthropy, and 
a third year in The School of Philanthropy, 
during which students are kept in touch with 
medical and sanitary service through lectures, 
conferences, and practical field work. 

Those who wish to combine one year in the 
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Training School of Nurses with one year in 
The School of Philanthropy are permitted to 
do so, on satisfying the conditions for admis- 
sion. This shorter course will prepare spe- 
cifically for certain kinds of social work in 
which familiarity with nursing procedure is 
desirable, but students who complete it receive, 
instead of diplomas, a certificate indicating 
what courses they have actually taken, and 
they do not Become eligible for the State Board 
Examinations for registration for the practice 
of nursing. 

INSTITUTES 

In 1914 six Institutes for social workers, 
each one month in duration, have been held 
in the following departments: 

Play and Recreation, Mr. Johnson 

Family Rehabilitation, Mr. Lee 

Probation and Parole of Juveniles, Mr. Thurston 

Correctional Institutions, Mr. Lewis 

Neighborhood Work, Mrs. Simkhovitch 

Parish Work, Mr, White. 

For the brief period of the Institute a very 
intensive programme is provided, consisting 
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of a judicious combination of lectures, class 
discussions and reports, excursions, field work, 
and personal consultation with instructors and 
others. 

Admission is by invitation in all instances, 
and the charge for registration and tuition is 
nominal.^ Every attempt is made to secure a 
congenial and homogeneous group in each In- 
stitute, and as a rule invitations are limited to 
those actually engaged in the particular field 
of work to which the Institute is devoted. 

• 

Each group is limited in number and a wide 
territorial distribution is desired. 

No entrance examination is required, nor 
does the work of the Institute count towards 
the diploma of the School. 

SPECIAL COURSES 

For the social workers of New York City 
and its vicinity, and for persons who wish to 
obtain a general view of social work, but are 
not in position to take the full two-year course. 
The New York School of Philanthropy offers 

'A registration fee of $io; no fee for tuition. 
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certain special courses and consultation privi- 
leges, and opens certain of the courses in its 
regular two-year curriculiun, as follows: 

Course 5. Types of Social Work. Various Lec- 
turers. Monday, Tuesday, Thursday at 12:10 
throughout the year, beginning October 1, 1914. Fee 
$10.00 per term ; single lectures, fifty cents. 

Course 6. Hygiene and Preventable Disease. 
James Alexander Miller, Thursday at 9:10 through- 
out the year, beginning October i, 1914. Fee $10.00 
for the year, 

Sp. I. Play and Recreation. George Ellsworth 
Johnson. Thirty sessions of two hours each, begin- 
ning October 3, 1914. Saturday morning at 10:10. 
Fee $10.00 per term of fifteen sessions. 

Sp. 2. Principles and Methods of Report- Making. 
Kate Holladay Claghom. Fifteen sessions of one 
hour each, beginning October 5, 1914. Monday after- 
noon at 5 :oo, first semester. Fee $5.00. 

Sp. 3. Social Surveys. Kate Holladay Claghom. 
Fifteen sessions of one hour each, beginning February 
8, 1915. Monday afternoon at 5:00, second semester. 
Fee $5.00. 

Sp. 4. Introduction to Social Work. Porter R. 
Lee. Fifteen sessions of one hour each, beginning 
October 5, 1914. Monday afternoon at 4:00, first 
semester. Fee $5.00. 

Sp. 5. Work with Children, Henry W. Thurston. 

Fifteen sessions of two hours each, beginning Febru- 
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ary 8, 1915. Monday afternoon at 4:00, second se- 
mester. Fee $10.00. 

Sp. 6. Work with Delinquents. Orlando F. Lewis. 
Fifteen sessions of two hours each, beginning October 
23, Friday afternoon at 4:00 or Friday evening at 
8:00. Fee $10.00. 

Sp. 7. Conferences for Neighborhood Workers. 
Mary Kingsbury Simkhovitch. Fifteen sessions of 
two hours each, beginning November 18, 1914. Wed- 
nesday morning at 10:10. Fee $10.00. 

Sp. 8. The Church and Social Work. Gaylord S. 
White. Fifteen sessions of two hours each, beginning 
February 9, 1915. Tuesday morning at 10:10, second 
semester. Fee $10.00. 

The Kennedy Lectures: Lectiu-er and dates to be 
announced. No fee. 

Consultation Service : Individual arrangements. 
Fee $2.00 per hour. 

The Chicago School of Civics and Philan- 
thropy, under the direction of Graham Taylor, 
is located at 116 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, 111. This school offers a lecture course 
on Public Health and Housing which may also 
be taken by correspondence. 

The Boston School for Social Workers is 
maintained by Simmons College and Harvard 
University. It is located at 18 Somerset Street 
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and is under the direction of Jeffrey R. Brack- 
ett. A limited number of persons with ac- 
ceptable preparation in social work may be ad- 
mitted to portions of the instruction in the 
special subjects given in the second year, such 
as Organizing Charity; Work with Children; 
Medical Social Service, Neighborhood and 
Community Work. 

The St. Louis School of Social Economy, 
situated at 19th and Locust Streets is now 
affiliated with Washington University. 
Through the cooperation of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, this school has a Department of 
Research. Investigations have been made on 
Child Life, Industrial Accidents, Occupational 
Diseases, Maternity Homes and Adoptions, 
Prenatal Work, Problem of Outdoor Relief in 
Missouri, the Blind Mendicant, etc. 

The Pennsylvania School for Social Serv- 
ice, under the direction of Wm. O. Easton, is 
located at 419 Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
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All these training schools, though aiming 
primarily to equip students for professional 
work, oflfer special courses for the volunteer 
who wishes technical training but cannot take 
the full curriculum. 

B. UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 

In a very real sense nearly all universities 
and colleges oflfer training, direct or indirect, 
for social work. The leading institutions of 
learning have either special departments or 
special courses for students planning a social 
service career, or more generally for those 
seeking to understand the social forces of the 
day. 

Harvard University, for example, has a de- 
partment of Social Ethics, oflFiering a series of 
courses in Social Problems, including Immi- 
gration, Housing, Crime, Rural Problems, 
Child Problems, and the Liquor Question. 
Many graduates of this department directly 
enter the broad field of social service. 

The School of Political Science of Columbia 
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University is primarily intended for graduate 
students seeking to specialize in Economics 
and Social Science. It also has special semi' 
nars in Social Problems, etc 

The Department of Economics of the Uni- 
versity of California offers such courses as 
Modem Industrialism, Labor Problems and 
Labor Legislation, Care of Dependents, Con- 
trol of Poverty, Crime as a Social Problem, 
The Needy Family, The Dependent Child, etc. 
Besides this regular academic department, the 
University provides a post-graduate course for 
professional social work including courses in 
field work wherein students give three days 
per week of definite volunteer service. 

Certain colleges offer courses of special in- 
terest. For example Cornell University pro- 
vides a "Course in Citizenship" which aims to 
make every citizen sense his relation to his 
neighborhood, city and state in the various 
problems of immigration, child labor, taxation, 
etc. 

Other instances could be cited from the cur- 
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ricula of the leading institutions of learning 
illustrating the increasing emphasis, during the 
last decade, on the science of social service. 

Maida Herman 
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T^HE Welfare Series is exactly what 
its name implies — a series of volumes, 
uniform in style of binding, and varying 
in price according to number of pages, 
illustrations, etc. These deal primarily with 
the problems of human well-being, each from 
a different standpoint or upon a different 
subject. It is our purpose to develop in the 
Welfare Series a source of reliable, authen- 
tic and so far as possible detailed informa- 
tion — in short to make each volume an 
authoritative yet popular book on its partic- 
ular subject. We announce for spring, 1 9 1 5, 
three new titles, listed and described here, 
and these first three books in the series will 
suggest effectively the possibilities of the 
Welfare Series plan. We shall add to the 
list, as rapidly as opportunity offers, other 
volumes, eacn by a recognized authority. 
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A SUCCINCT account of tuberculosis, particularly 
pulmonary tuberculosis or consumption, with 
special consideration of the fact that it is first of all a 
human problem. The author is an eminent specialist in 
the disease and holds various important posts in connection 
with its treatment, such as director of the tuberculosis 
department of the Massachusetts General Hospital, Secre- 
tary of the Trustees of the Massachusetts Hospital for 
Consumptives, Secretary of the tuberculosis section of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society, etc. His book is designed 
especially for laymen, and will prove of the greatest value 
to everyone who wants to know the very latest thought on 
the practical as well as the medical treatment of con- 
sumption. 
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